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A BRIEF The Story of Greece 
History of the Nations By H. A. GUERBER. .. » 


Latest volume of ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS. An ele- 
mentary history of Greece narrated ina series of short interesting 


And of their Progress in Civilization. 


By GEORGE P. FISHER, Yale University. 


ro IMPORTANT and entirely new High School History by Professor Fisher, to be ; ’ ih? 
issued about September 15, will take rank at once as incomparably the most attractive Seventeen beautiful full-page engravings, numerous artistic suggest- 
and trustworthy text-book on the subject yet written. Professor Fisher has a mind of ive cuts, and a handsome appearance throughout, make the present 
exceptional fairness, and his faculty of presenting a disputed question moderately, lucidly, 
and attractively is well known to all acquainted with his writings — indeed, it has seldom 
been excelled. This judicial quality is peculiarly desirable in a work designed for the 


public schools, and its application in the present case to many vexed questions is such as Eclectic School Readings 


stories told in this author’s well-known charming style, and adapted 
as well for a first history text-book as for supplementary reading. 


volume a worthy addition to this new and popular series. 


ill commend itself to all minds. P 
will to all ( Stories for Children. By Mrs. ©. A. Lave. $ .25 
The important matter of historical perspective is more successfully observed than in N ‘ . re 
any previous text-book. The key-note of the work is its treatment of human progress O Fairy Stories and Fables. By James Barowr. Bb 
rather than of bare facts of dynastic and military history; and it holds up such a view of W Stories of Great Americans for Little Amer- 


Old Greek Stories. By James Batpwin. ‘ 45 


the great drama of unfolding civilization as will inspire its readers with the greatness and icans 
significance of thetheme. The facts of largest meaning for modern students are unques- ; 


tionably those connected with the beginning of our own modern civilization. In this work, 
while the treatment of ancient history is full and explicit, it does not unduly crowd the Old Stories of the East. By James Bartow. y 45 
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| True Stories of American Life and Adventure. 
- Inthe number, beauty, historical accuracy, and educational value of its ithebtrations U - ete ow 

E 


this book has never been equaled by any school history. It is an example of the highest 
The Story of Greece, By H. A. Guerper. . 60 


achievement in admirable illustration. 
Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. Circulars, price lists, and Bulletin of New Books, free. 
Correspondence on all matters pertaining to the selection and supply of school books cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York { Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 


] Is in all respects equal, and in many E TE ‘8 
Mi FE R be | | | S very essential particulars greatly su- N W xX -BOOKS. 
ior, to all othe tems. It is 
to| The New Franklin Arithmetics. Sheldon’s Vertical Writing. 
VJ - R T | A | y oe In Two Books. In Ten Numbers, with Chart and Teacher's 


s Teachers and others sane This is an entirely new series, containing a large : Manual. ; 
ested are invited to correspond with number of examples. This is the only series which treats vertical 


: 3 writing systematically, and giving a large 
}? FE N MI A N S H | Pp the publishers. Sheldon’s Language Lessons. number of movement drills. 
Descriptive pamphlet free. In Two Books. ' 


Avery’s School Physics. 


bars estes every objection urged against Combining Laboratory Work with Class- 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, —,, Sena for Circulars. 
43, 45, & 47 E. Tenth St., New York. 
H. 1. SMITH, 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. J.D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. SHELDON & COMPANY, New York, Chicago, Boston. 
9 NANIMOUSLY RECOMMENDED by the Board of Supervisors ; unanimously recommended by the 
Gifford’s Committee on Text Books; unanimously adopted by the School Committee June 30, 1896, for use in 


Elementary all the Grammar Schools of the City of Boston. = Girrorp’s Prysics has also been ‘recently adopted 
for the Cities of New York, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and other important cities. 
Lessons in The teachers like this book. Examination copy sent for 30 cents. 


Physics. THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. Chicago. 


ESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS invite inquiry concerning the “ Phillips- 
Loomis Elements of Geometry,” in which /Ahoto-engravings of actual models are now 
used for the first time to illustrate a geometry; Aiken’s “Methods of Mind- Training,” 
by which every teacher may learn of a simple means for concentrating the attention of 
pupils upon their work ; Rolfe’s “Shakespeare the Boy,’ from which every boy and girl 
will turn with a strong desire to read Shakespeare; and Smith's “ Smaller History of 


Greece,” revised, “Ames’s “ Theory of Physics,” and Rolfe’s “Elementary Study of 


English,” which are nearly ready for publication. 
A new Educational Catalogue will be mailed to any teacher on request. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustisuers, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 
149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 
260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Man/frs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
(GF Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Chemical Apparatus 

and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


3 


{New Normal School Retort.] 


Send for our supplement containing 
Normal School apparatus. 


Complete Catalogues furnished on receipt 
of six cents for postage. 


into 
the number 


Standard Typewriter 


are certain sterling qualities of Excel- 
lent Construction and Reliable Service 
for which all Remington models have 
always been famous. LIKEWISE... 
Scientific Improvements notably in- 
creasing its usefulness and durability. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CALIFORNIA 


If you are going there 


by all means inquire about the Burlington 
Route Personally Conducted Excursions to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, which leave 
Chicago every Wednesday with a Pullman 
Palace Tourist Car through to destination. 
The Route is via Denver, the Denver & Rio 
Grande Ry. (Scenic Line) and Salt Lake City 
The Cars are fitted with carpets, upholstered 
seats, mattresses, pillows, blankets, bed linen, 
berth curtains, toilet rooms, heat and light, 
and, in fact, all the conveniences of a stand- 
ard Pullman Palace car; they lack only some 
of the expensive finish of the Pullmans run 
on the limited express trains, while the cost 
per berth is only about one-third (4) of the 
price. 

Write for full particulars to T. A. GRADY, 
Excursion Manager, C. B. & Q. R. R., 211 
Clark street, Chicago, III. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR PEN 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS,... 9! John Street, New York. 


SITERION “STEREOPTICONS BEST. 


LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT MAGIC LANTERNS, PHOTO-ENGRAVERS' 


E BUYING. 


AND THEATRE LAMPS BEFOR 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
OF PROJECTION LANTERNS. ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS &c &c. 
GENCIES: 189 LaSalle St. CHicaco, tu. 
<J.B.COLT & CO., Ac a 
Nassau Sr. SO Mass tne Go Bonk Burro 
Locust St. St Louis. Mo. 23% Marietta St. ATLANTA, Ga 
NEW R 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, Lam fully 
= convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the schoo! or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 

{eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 
Price, %3.50. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F, H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass 


GENERAL ECHOOL MERCHANDISE 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 
OF ALL KINDS. 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 
‘352 WASHINGTON ST. 
_____BOSTON __ MASS. 


Teachers Wanted! ers 


rinm Building, Chicago, Il. 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 
4,000 positions filled. 


MAISON FRANCAISE or Vermont 
ACADEMY re-opens September 21st. 
Address, for references and particulars :— 
Rev. L. C. ROUX, M.A., 
Saxton’s River, Vermont. 


5t al3 


Teachers Wanted 


For September. Have filled vacancies in 12 States. 

Send stamps forterms to H.N., ROBERTSON, 

Manager Southern Educational Bureau, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


eow 


SCHOOLS, TEACHERS, 
and all school people, 


KINDERGARTEN 


in Kindergarten Gifts, Blocks, 3,000 vols. Books, 


and Maps, at’ 10 Bromfield St. Boston 


Special Trial Trip Offer 


during the past year. 
coming year the JoURNAL will have a richer feast to offer its readers than ever before. 
will be in the highest sense a professional journal, an educational newspaper, and a 
teacher’s daily help. 
vicinity, Greater New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and all other large cities. 
Study will continue to be a prominent feature. 
pare programmes and exercises for the proper observance of the birthdays of noted men, 
and all school holidays. 
methods, exercises, and examination questions, will be given with the JouRNAL, as during 
the past year. 


unless otherwise ordered. 


To New Subscribers. 


Journal of 
From Sept. 1, 1896, to Jan. 1, 1897, . . . .. . 


FOR 


50 ceENTS. 


FOUR MONTHS, 


The JoURNAL OF EDUCATION was never better or more prosperous than it has been 
The editorial and business management feel sure that during the 
It 


Special attention will be given to the school interests of Boston and 
Nature 


The best talent will be employed to pre- 


A monthly supplement of four pages, devoted to elementary 


All “Trial Trip” subscriptions will be discontinued January 1, 1897, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Wanted Teachers who have had some experi- 


ence in canvassing to represent our Educational 


Publications in the Southern States. Liberal 


> 
terms and good territory. 


Address 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Charches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.! 1826. 


Descriptionand prices on application, 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 


8 Somerset St., Boston. | 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year's 
free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.. 
Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SUHERMERNORN & 
SCHOOL Bost 3 
SUPPLIES. TORK.” 


Send for new Catalogue, 


Educational Institutions. 
NE= ENS LAND 


NSERVATORY 
Founded in 1853 by EBEN TOURJEE. 
Music. Elocution. Modern Languages. 


grades to 


Expert instruction from 
argest, best. 


highest artistic requirements. Oldest, 
Prospectus and calendar free. 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 


The 41st Annual Session opens October 1, 1896. A 
three years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, and 
Clinical Work offers superior advantages to students. 
Women admitted. For further information, address 
Dr. C. N. PEIRCE, Dean, 1415 Walnut St., Phila. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 
Special Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 

Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

For circulars address 

Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
_For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A. M. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For catalogues address 
w 


For both sexes. 
J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


“FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 

Address 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Tue JournaL or Epvucarion is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “ Journal of Education,” Boston, 


registered letter to the publishers, New ENG- 
LAND PUBLISHING CoMPANY. 
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* Boston UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools. 
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RURAL SCHOOLS. 
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American Institute of Instruction, July w. 


CLOSE SUPERVISION. 


BY MASON S. STONE, 
State Superintendent of Schools, Vermont. 


It is a truism that the character of the school is the 
character of the teacher; it is no less a truism that 
the character of the schools is the character of the 
supervision, 

The prime factors of good schools are, plenty of 
children, good schoolhouses, adequate appropriations, 
abundant supplies, sympathetic communities, compe- 
tent officials, good teachers, and skilled supervision ; 
but upon these two—good teachers and_ skilled 
supervision — hang all the law and gospel of good 
schools. We can get along with barn-like structures 
for schoolhouses, for the outward symbols of magnifi- 
cent buildings do not make the schools; we can get 
along with meagre appropriations, for consecrated 
energy is not measured by dollars and cents; we can 
get along with scant supplies, for necessity and inge- 
nuity will devise sufficient; we can get along with 
unsympathetic communities, for their influence for 
help or hindrance is nil; we can get along with in- 
competent committees, —such as exist in one New 
England town, one-half of whom are capable of noth- 
ing and the other half capable of anything,— for good 
schools have existed without such; but we never can 
have good schools without good teachers. We cannot 
have better schools without better teachers, and we 
cannot have better teachers without better supervision. 
We have had good schools because we have had good 
teachers, and we have had poor s¢hools because the 
teachers were poor; but we can have all good schools 
by close expert supervision. 

The necessity of expert supervision rests on two 
facts: 1. Very few teachers are specifically endowed 
for their work. 2. Limited tenure of service. 

In consideration of the first fact, let it be understood 
that we say “specifically endowed.” The day of 
specialism is not passed, but the idea that every indi- 
vidual is specifically endowed for some particular 
vocation is passing. Mankind is generally endowed, 
and providentially so, otherwise inadaptability to 
circumstances would arise and failure would result. 
Now teachers in general are no more highly endowed 
for the administration of the duties of the schoolroom 
than they are for some other occupations, and because 
this is a fact, there is need of some one specifically en- 
dowed, or some one especially equipped by nature, 
training, and experience to direct the energies of the 
teacher; namely, an expert supervisor. 

It may be asked, Cannot our normal, training, 
and summer schools do the work of the supervisor ? 
We reply, Impossible. schools can help 
mightily in the general outfit of the teachers, but such 
schools cannot adapt a teacher’s work to details and 
conditions, cannot adjust it to a system or correlate 
it with the work of other teachers ina town, Fur- 
thermore, it must be remembered that less than one- 
sixth of our rural school teachers have normal training, 
and the day is far distant in most of our states when 
the legislatures will make such training a pre-requisite 
for employment in teaching. 

The second fact making expert supervision neces- 
sary is the brief tenure in office. 

When we consider the fact that the length of ser- 


Such 


vice of the ordinary rural school teacher is only about 
three years, then we understand why teaching 
a profession. It is generally admitted, save by the 
teacher, that teaching is only a temporary oceupation, 
employment until a desirable alliance can be made, — 
with the motives of matrimony on one side and patri- 
mony on the other happily adjusted,—or is for 
“revenue only.” Because such is the prevailing state 
of affairs there must be some official capable of passing 
on the competency of the employed, training in prin- 
ciples and application, and stimulating and controlling 
the outletting of energies, 


is not 


EXTENT OF TERRITORY. 

In the consideration of close supervision it is neces- 
sary to discuss the various systems under which it is 
in operation, — the town, the county, the combination 
of towns. 

Under the form of government established by the 
New England colonists, the town was the unit and all 
town affairs were administered by town officers. Old 
New England is so thoroughly anchored to the tradi- 
tions of the elders, to puritanical ideas and customs, 
that it is difficult for her to entertain new systems 
and methods without an impulse to ery heresy. But 
however good the town system of supervision may 
have been in its day and generation, there is now a 
new testament of better things. The town system of 
supervision has its advantages, but its disadvantages 
so evenly balance that its good offices are of small 
avail. 

The primary cause of the ineffectiveness of the 
town system of supervision is the limited territory. 
Limited territory, limited time, limited compensation, 
limited ability, is a natural sequence. The ordinary 
rural town contains on the average about ten schools. 
This number is far too small to employ profitably the 
services of a superintendent all the time, and because 
he is not employed all the time —in Vermont only 
about one-tenth of the time —supervisory work is 
made secondary to some other occupation, trade, or 
profession ; hence is feeble and inefficient. 

Not only does the town system of supervision fail 
as a town system, but it failsas a state system on two 
counts, the multitude of supervisory oflicers, and their 
general incompetency. As the number of sub-oflicers 
decreases, the ability of the chief officer to keep in 
immediate touch increases. Because of this multitude 
of sub-officers and their general incompetency, it is 
impossible to carry out any educational policy ; there 
are no well equipped agencies for the transmission of 
plan and purposes, and no qualified officers for prompt 
and effective execution. Hence, there is no uniformity, 
no coherency, no state system. 

COUNTY SUPERVISION. 

Contrasted in size of territory to town supervision 
is county supervision, which also fails in its effective- 
ness. It must necessarily fail; it is as much too large 
as the town is too small. Too much is expected of a 
county supervisor. He tries to spread himself over 
too large territory; to become an octopus. 
As a result, he cannot come in im- 


His visits 
are angel-like. 
mediate contact with the school as often as he ought ; 
consequently, and in the same degree, his services 
fail of intent. 

County supervision cannot be termed close super- 
vision in New England. In some of the Western 


states it is in operation, but other agencies enter in 
to make it operative. There cannot well be formed a 
combination of town and county supervision, for, 
under such circumstances, those in immediate contact 
with the schools would still be unskilled and ineom- 
petent. 

If the county is too large and the town too small, 
there must be a happy medium of the two, and this 
is found in the combination of towns. 

Two states in the Union — Massachusetts and Cali- 
fornia—have practically solved the rural school 
problem. California has solved it by supporting all 
her schools from the state funds, and thus can give 
the little school up among the mountains as good 
advantages, comparatively, as the best graded schools, 
Because all her schools are supported and managed 
by the state, expert supervision is afforded to a cer- 
tain extent. - Massachusetts has solved the problem 
through her system of district supervision, or com- 
bination of towns. The superior reputation Massa- 
chusetts enjoys and deserves is due more to her 
system of immediate, skilled supervision of her com- 
mon schools than to any other agency. ‘This fact is 
attested by those who, from official position, have 
had an opportunity to observe and testify to the 
growth, development, and fruiting of the system. 

The territory included in a district should be gov- 
erned by the number of schools rather than the num- 
ber of towns. Allowing two visits per day and thirty 
weeks per school year, a district superintendent can 
supervise fifty schools. Accordingly, the minimum 
number for combination might well be placed at 
thirty-five and the maximum at seventy, 

EXPENSE. 

Skilled supervision will be necessarily more expen- 
sive than unskilled supervision. In all departments 
of life it is skilled service that is demanded, and 
skilled service that demands the highest wages. But 
even if skilled supervision is more expensive, it will 
pay for itself,—not by decreasing the expense in 
some other department of school work, but by in- 
creasing the power and efficiency of the novice and 
the untrained teacher. There is, iowever, one source 
of wasteful expenditure which is more than adequate 
for the extra expense of expert supervision; namely, 
that expended upon small and unprofitable schools. 

If the burden of expense is thrown directly upon 
the people, they will naturally recoil and decline close 
supervision. But even if the people were willing to 
assume the expense, it is not consistent with that 
large and righteous idea that an education is a com- 
mon good. The boy is not to be educated for himself, 
nor for his father, but for society and the state; and 
because this is so, the state ought to be more gener- 
ous than it is, and furnish the general appliances and 
means of an education. Consequently, the state 
should assume the expense of supervision either in 
whole or by far the larger portion. 

The salaries to superintendents should be equal to 
that paid the principals of the high schools and acad- 
emies in rural places, and men equally good should 
be secured, 

NEED OF SUPERVISION, 

In agricultural states or sections of states where 
population and schools are sparse, where there are not 
the facilities for the dissemination of ideas and meth- 
ods, there is the more need of some agent who shall 
serve as a general dispenser of those things most 
helpful to our schools, most desired by our teachers, 
and most economical in the administration of educa- 
If Massachusetts, with her trained 
teachers, her high compensations, her numerous cities 


tional affairs. 
and large villages, her superb facilities, demands 
expert supervision, much more do the rural sections 
of our country. 

If, in the labor, commercial, and industrial worlds, 
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there is confessedly need of trained practical super- 
vision, is it not reasonable to presume that in teach- 
ing the highest of all occupations, there should be 
supervision of some skilled character. The operative 
works upon wood, wool, cotton, metal, or other mate- 
rial, is engaged in a simple process, exercises but a 
few faculties, expends but little nervous force; the 
teacher works upon mind and heart, is engaged in 
complex processes, exercises each second all the great 
powers of the soul, exhausts nervous energy in the 
various and varying processes of work and conditions. 
In no other occupation are there so many ways and 
opportunities for wasting time and energy and making 
mistakes as in teaching. It is far more difficult to 
mould mind than matter; far more difficult to know 
what to do, how to do, and when to do than in any of 
the industrial trades; hence, the greater need of 
expert supervision, 

We can see material results of skilled supervision 
in various lines of labor, such as road-making and 
house-building; but mental results are not so imme- 
diate, so visible, so tangible; yet are infinitely more 
influential and enduring. 

CHARACTER OF SUPERVISION NEEDED. 

Superintendency of the character the rural schools 
need and demand must be administered by a man 
who by study is thoroughly 


attend and become acquainted with the progres- skill in instruction and management than a teacher, 


sive educational movements, and infused with their 
spirit. 

A healthier sentiment and a more generous impulse 
can be aroused, so that only the best men will be 
selected for officers, only the best teachers employed, 
only excellent school buildings previded, only ade- 
quate equipments allowed; so that indifference will 
be changed into interest, apathy into activity, good 
schools to better, and better schools to best. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


Only experts ean select experts. Too frequently 
the employment of a teacher is a venture on the part 
of the direetors. The skilled superintendent tries the 
polariscope test, and if he finds the teacher up to 
grade, recommends appointment to a school according 
to ability and adaptability. He can instruct in regard 
to the proper construction, repair, heating, ventilat- 
ing, and furnishing a building. He can advise wisely 
in that delicate matter, the selection of proper books, 
for he has acquainted himself with all the latest and 
best —in these detail matters the ordinary school 
official certainly is not an adept—he knows the 
proper equipments and knows, also, where they can 
be purchased at most reasonable rates, and thus can 


versed in the science and 
art of pedagogy, the princi- 
ples and methods of teaching, 
the philosophy of child-train- 
ing, and the educational val- 
ues of school subjects, in 
order that he may formulate 
a rational course of study 
for schools, and direct and 
systematize the work. He 
must be progressive, enthu- 
siastic, ready to investigate, 
but not always ready to ac- 
cept every new idea; he 


perience in ungraded schools, 
for of such are the rural 
schools, and should be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the 


needs, conditions, and means 
of remedy. This is all pro- 
fessional, is an art, and needs 
preparation for as much as 
teaching. In a general way, 
and no less important, he 
should be versed in the 
proper construction, repair, and furnishment of school- 
houses, together with the best means of lighting, heat- 
ing, ventilating, and providing other sanitary ar- 
rangements. 


RELATIONS, 


From his professional equipment and the nature of 
his office the skilled superintendent gains the atten- 
tion and confidence of the people, and thus becomes 
the director of the educational poliey of the town and 
champion of its highest interests. His relations with 
the people are indirect, through the ehildren or 
through appropriations. Parental interest in the 
school centres chiefly in the child. In case a rupture 
occurs between parent and teacher over an aggrieved 
child, then the superintendent serves as a mediator, 
and can amicably adjust matters so that no estrange- 
ment will continue, but the relations between teacher 
and child become cemented. Even should an 
sional exhibition of hostility to the school oceur, it is 
not so much to be dreaded as the general apathy of 
the people. Whenever interest is awakened, hostility 
disappears, and right hereis the high service rendered 
by the trained, tactful superintendent. In his rela- 
tions to the people his energies will be directed to 
this end. To do this, school exhibits, exhibitions, 
contests, and rallies can be held, and people can be 
induced to attend and incited with a larger interest. 
Teachers’ conferences or 
ings can be held, and the 


publie edueational meet- 
people stimulated to 


| 
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direct in the most economical and proper expenditure 
of school moneys. 


PUPILS AND TEACHERS, 


Boys in school need the contact of a manly man 
outside the home, as much as girls need the contact 
of a womanly woman. The presence of a man of 
strong personality is an inspiration and a benediction 
to any child that comes under his influence. He ean 
stimulate the pupil to greater effort, to higher ambi- 
tions, to loftier earnestness for 
further education than the common school affords, so 


purposes ; to an 


that our high schools and academies will have to en- 
large their capacities to receive those who will be 
knocking at their doors. His 
with the pupils will consist in proper elassifieation of 
them, testing their work, directing them in their 


immediate relations 


studies, and promoting them in classes according to 
attainment, 

It is axiomatic that as the teacher, so the school — 
a truth universal and unchangeable. But in the 
fullest meaning of the term the superintendent is a 
His chief 
duties are to instruct what todo, how to do, and when 


teacher. He is a teacher of teachers. 


todo. He is not merely an inspector; he is a di- 
rector. This is the purpose of his office and implica- 
tion of its name. One may be an artist in his ability 
to criticise, direct, and help other artists in perform. 
ance of their work, So with the skilled superintend- 
ent, he may not be able to exercise greater tact and 


but he may so thoroughly understand the principles 
and methods of teaching, that he can direct the 
teachers in the most economical expenditure of time 
and energy to the highest efficiency in work, and most 
adequate returns for compensation received. Proba- 
bly the greatest direct service rendered by the expert 
superintendent is to the teachers. 

A novice enters upon her work, crude in her ideas 
of organization, untried in her administrative ability, 
and ignorant of best practical methods of instruction. 
Here is the superintendent’s opportunity. He can 
change rawness into ripeness, and so direct the 
energies and work of that teacher, that the result 
secured will be four-fold greater. He can enable 
teachers to properly classify their pupils, and aid in 
the general administration of school affairs. He can 
give words of cheer to the discouraged, spur the 
sluggish, advise the careless, direct the beginner, 
praise the faithful and efficient, and give a mighty 
uplift to the whole system. 


RESULTS. 


Wherever, in the union of states, there is found 
any section blest with excellent schools, invariably 
there is found excellent close supervision. Schools 
are good as supervision is 
good, and poor as supervision 
is poor, There is no better, 
speedier, or more economic 
way of improvement of the 
public schools than by plac- 
ing them under skilled super- 
vision. 

Hon. William T. Harris, 
United States commissioner 
of education, in the initial 
sentence to “Pickard’s 
School Supervision,” says :— 

“There is no other de- 
vice in our school system 
that has done so much for the 
improvement of our schools 
in organization and in meth- 
ods of instruction and discei- 
pline as school supervision.” 
This is indisputable author- 
ity. 

Nothing has done more 
for the public schools than 
skilled supervision, and noth- 
ing will do more. The sue- 
cess of the past is the earnest 
of the future. The system by which it must operate 
in the rural sections of our country is by the combi- 
nation of towns. It has proved its merits, and 
need no longer be considered a scheme. 

In all branches of human industry there is a ten- 
deney towards specialization, and as labor becomes 
more professional, the need and demand’ for super: 
vision increases. 

In the past ten years more books on teaching have 
been published than in all the previous years of the 
world’s history. Does this not argue that teaching 
is becoming a profession, is being recognized as an 
art, is elevated above a system of dynamics? Never- 
theless, the only way in which teaching can become a 
profession in any state is to make supervision a profes- 
sion. Teaching cannot well rise above its supervision. 

In no other occupation ought the underlying prin- 
ciples to be more appreciated, and in none are they less 
so; in no other can greater art be displayed, and in 
none less; in no other ought greater skill to be exer- 
cised, and in none less; in no other is more urgent need 
of skilled supervision, and in none is there less. 
With trained supervision, we can have trained 
teachers,— teachers who will recognize the underlying 
principles of child-training, evince the knowledge of 
subject and the art of impartation, apply skill in the 
development of all functions, and exercise sound 
sense in matter, method, and management. The new 
educational era is to be ushered in through close, ex- 
pert, district supervision of the rural schools. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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TRAINING OF RURAL TEACHERS. 


BY STATE SUPERINTENDENT W. W. STETSON, MAINE, 


We are not prepared to state what the training of a 
teacher of a rural school should be, until we have 
first ascertained the circumstances in which she will 
be placed, and the work she will be called upon to do. 

In many of the country schools the yards are too 
small for the purposes for which they are used, and 
are covered with bushes, weeds, and refuse of various 
kinds. The outbuildings are, in many instances, a 
physical and moral menace to those who have to use 
them. The compartments for the boys and the girls 
are usually in the same building, and the partitions 
between them are more or less broken down. ‘The 
doors are off the hinges, and the window panes are 
broken. The exterior of the building called the 
schoolhouse may or may not be painted. The interior 
will, probably, show evidences of having been occu- 
pied by both the young and the old barbarian. The 
walls are dingy, the blackboards are mutilated, the 
stove is rusty and refuses to do service, the 
stove pipe has a broken back, the chimney is 
stained with creosote, the desks are made of 
planks, and of a pattern that shows great 
ingenuity in their construction, the seat being 
fitted to produce the largest amount of tor- 
ture and the least amount of comfort possible ; 
the desk of the teacher is more or less crippled 
by age and hard usage; her chair may sup- 
port its occupant if carefully used. 

The children who present themselves as 
pupils are boisterous. They talk in harsh, 
shrill, high-keyed tones, and show a deplor- 
able want of respect for the building, the 
school, and, in many cases, for the teacher? 
herself. The parents are not infrequently 
hostile or indifferent, and are ready to accept 
any statement made by their children about 
the work done or the requirements made. 
They are willing to criticise the school harshly 
upon ex parte evidence, and seldom visit it 
to make a study of its aims and work. They 
seem to think that the whole institution, 
including the instructor, are legitimate vic. 
tims for their attacks. 

If one were to put in blunt, categorical 
statements the crying evils of the rurai 
schools of to-day, he would have to say that 
the physical conditions and surroundings are 
inartistic and unwholesome; that there is a 
want of interest in, and sympathy with, the 
work of the school on the part of the parents, 
and that, added to these, are a lamentable 
ignorance of the work they are, or ought to 
be, doing, and an active opposition to any 
changes from the forms and methods used 
when they were children; that the teachers 
are grossly and densely ignorant of the facts 
they are supposed to teach; that there is a 
deploratle want of thoroughness in the work 
attempted by the pupils. 

While the above statements are much too severe to 
be a fair description of our best country schools, they 
are not severe enough to properly characterize the 
poorest schools of the rural sections of our country. 

The question that now presents itself is, what 
training must the teachers of these schools receive to 
fit them to help the boys and girls to make the most 
of the best in them. As has already been indicated, 
the average teacher in the country school does not 
know the subject she is expected to teach. She has 
never made a study of children, and, therefore, has 
little knowledge of those whom she is expected to 
train. She has not read books on education, and she, 
therefore, has no knowledge of the methods used in 
what are termed our best schools. It goes without 
saying that a teacher must know the facts she expects 
to teach, so familiarly that she is practically uncon- 
scious of her knowledge. If they are retained by an 
effort of the memory, or understood by a constant 
exercise of the intellect, they serve to load and em- 
barrass rather than strengthen and aid the teacher. 
To gain this mastery she must, for a series of years, 


make a systematic and diligent study of the various 
subjects pursued in our elementary and secondary 
schools. In addition to this work, the teacher must 
be trained and exercised in such a study of children 
as will enable her to recognize their deficiencies and 
rapabilities, and the reasons for the various conditions 
which are found in the different children who come 
under her charge. She must also have such knowl- 
edge of methods as will enable her to adopt, adapt, 
and use with skillful individuality the best that the 
profession has developed in the matter of instruction. 
In a word, she must have pursued such courses of 
study as will be equivalent to the requirements pre- 
scribed for our elementary and secondary schools, 
and must have done, at least, one year’s thorough 
work in the study and practice of methods in a model 
training school. 

sut in addition to all this study and training, she 
must be able to read, appreciate, interpret, and inspire 


an interest in nature. The fragrance of flowers, the 


music of birds, the charm of scenery, must appeal to 
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her, and not appeal in vain. She must be able to 
count the pulse of nature, as well as to make analyses, 
classifications, dissections, and to name parts, describe 
habitat, and locate species. She must be so familiar 
with history that it will be easy for her to discover 
the point from which we started, the paths we have 
traveled, the places we occupy, the direction in which 
we are going, and the training these experiences have 
given us. Art must make to her some revelations, 
tell some story, furnish some inspiration, be a means 
of grace and blessing. Literature must appeal to her, 
because of the beauty of its expression, the richness 
of its thought, and the warm life-blood that gives it a 
right to live and serve the world. She must know 
intimately the masters who have made the progress 
of the world possible. She must be able to appreciate 
in what the value of their service consists, -in what 
way they have helped the world, and why they have 
won the love and reverence of the lovers of the race. 
The purity of diction, the depth of feeling, the har- 
mony of rhythm of Longfellow; the patriotism, 
sincerity, and rare revelations of Whittier ; the liter- 


-ary skill, wealth of illustration, richness of suggestion, 


interpretations of life of Tennyson ; the patience and 
faith of Columbus, the sincerity and fortitude of 
Washington, and the honesty and simplicity of Lin- 
coln must influence her work, and must be influential 
with her pupils, because she loves these things and 
breathes their atmosphere 

No teacher is fitted to take charge of a school ina 
rural community who is not prepared to meet and 
mingle with the parents in such a way as to develop 
in them an interest in the school, its housing, its 
surroundings, its needs. She must be able, by sug- 
gestion and instruction, to give clear and accurate 
details as to what should be done to put these things 
in such condition as will make them a means of train- 
ing in themselves. 


In a word, she must be a scholar in the sense that 
she is a master of facts. She must have such knowl- 
edge of methods as will enable her to use the best the 
profession has produced in its years of experiment 
and travail. She must be a wise and skillful inter- 
preter of nature, and inspirer to study its 
mysteries and beauties. The walls of her 
schoolroom must be graced by the Angelus 
or one of its peers, and she must feel the 
difference between its beauty and the history 
it embodies, and the semi-nude and wholly 
crude advertisement of a popular brand of 
tobacco. She must know enough of literature 
and song to introduce her children to some of 
the masters who have made the world better 
by giving to it of their best. She must know 
enough of landscape gardening to enable her 
to suggest the changes that will convert her 
wilderness schoolyard into a scene fair to 
look upon, She must be enough of an arehi- 
tect to know how to improve the exterior 
and interior of her school building. And 
above all, and more than all, she must be 
strong enough to influence parents and chil- 
dren in right living, right feeling, and right 
doing because of her personality. Her uncon- 
scious influence must tend to develop in the 
children gentleness of tone, purity of life, 
aspiration for ideals. She must be a woman, 
strong, pure, devout, devoted, scholarly, and 
inspiring. 

How is this paragon of wisdom, culture, 
and skill to be Experience has 
demonstrated that each community gets just 
the quality of teaching it demands. Better 
teachers can be secured by insisting upon 
better results than the present furnishes, by 
insisting upon, at least, one teacher of the 
best type, in each town, as a pattern and in- 
spiration to all the teachers and commnnities 
of the town; by consolidating the schools of 
the town, as far as consistent with its geo- 
graphical limitations, and by furnishing 
transportation for all pupils who have to walk 
to exceed a certain distance ; and by using 
the money which is saved by refusing to 
maintain unprofitable schools, to increase the pay of 
the teachers who have charge of the combined schools, 
until their salaries reach such a sum as will command 
the best service that experts can render. 

This, in my judgment, is no impossible ideal. Sta- 
tistics prove that the best quality of teaching pays 
the highest dividends in dollars and cents. The 
whole question turns on the pot, Can the parents be 
induced to make a profitable investment? I am per- 
suaded that if those in authority would set their faces 
sternly against incompetent teachers, would devote 
their energies to interesting the parents in a high 
grade of instruction, that the time will be materially 
hastened when those who take charge of our rural 
schools will be fitted to render a service to the chil- 
dren who are placed under their care which will 
prepare them to do the work the world needs to have 
done. This cannot be done so long as school officials 
will voluntarily employ untrained teachers and refuse 
to consolidate schools, because of objections made by 
parents, and so long as they put into their work so little 
of intelligent study, and quiet, common-sense backbone. 


secured, 
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One could not justify himself in speaking so plainly 
of what some of our teachers are, and so dogmatically 
as to what they should be, if he failed to say a word to 
the instructor who prepares them for their work, and 
the superintendent who directs it. Both of these 
must know enough of teachers and teaching to realize 
that the best teachers are trained in the kindergarten 
of observation, the high school of study, and the 
university of experience. They must be able to cor- 
rect the vagaries of the visionary, to utilize the visions 
of the enthusiast, to help all to have that best quality 
of the teacher, vision. They must modify their in- 
struction and directions by the fact that we have 
gotten beyond the age when it was the whole duty of 
the scholar to study books. They must realize that 
we are enduring all the horrors incident to a furor 
about a study of things. They must have discernment 
enough to see that we are at the dawn of the day 
when the work of the pupil is to study life, and of the 
teacher to be its interpreter. 

If they are fitted for the work they are given to do 
and the positions they hold, they will know that ex- 
perience and a larger wisdom have reversed ninety- 
five per cent. of the decisions of reason, and 
confirmed an equal proportion of the prophe- 
cies of the poet. They will not 
permit the most of the teacher's effort to be 
the 
training of this quintette of modern deities. 


urge or 


wasted in appealing to the senses or 
They will seek to reveal the invisible, to help 


teacher and pupils to profit by the fact that 
the subtle life that quivers on tlie canvas, 


breathes from the printed page, and pulsates in 
bird and flower and gem is worth more than 
the beautiful colors, the glowing words and 
the gracious comeliness that embody it. They 
must recognize that it was the high priest of 


We must all recognize the fact that we cavnot 
retain our courage to work unless we see more years 
into the future than the record tells us have passed. 
We must possess our souls in peace, discover whence 
life came, whither it is going, and be content to add 
our contribution to aid in giving it depth, breadth, 
and richness. 

It should give us pause when we remember that the 
school and the pupils take their color, tone, and atmos- 
phere from the directing power, and that a large share 
of the teacher’s training is received after she comes 
under the superintendent’s control. Hence, he must 
be clean, kind, hospitable, broad-visioned, large enough 
to be willing for others to be larger than he, strong 
enough to be gentle, and wise enough to be 
simple. 

_ The cities have a vital, financial interest in the 
work done by the rural schools. Recent statistics 
show how largely the cities are recruited from the 
rural sections of the country. The financial value of 
a citizen depends largely upon his education. The 
cities desire citizens who are intelligent, progressive, 
prepared to work, and accustomed to a style of living 


the sanctuary of beauty who warned us “ not 
to lose an opportunity to see anything beauti- 
ful, for beauty is God's handwriting, a way- 
it in 
every fair face, every blue sky, every tinted 
flower, and thank him for it who is the foun- 
tain of loveliness, and drink it in simply and. 
earnestly.” 

They must appreciate the trutl, that while 
facts are important things, and, like the poor, 
they will always be with us, yet they must 
prevent teacher and pupils from becoming 
beasts of burden, willing to bear the weight 
of infinite details that can be better housed 
in books than in heads. 


side sacrament. Therefore, welcome 


Schoolroom instrue- 
tion, like conceptions of life, needs perspective. 
Perception of expression, relation, harmony, 
and proportion are more important than a 
knowledge of allegation. They must be able 
to inspire in the teacher the feeling that it is 
the spirit with which she works, the purpose 
she has in view, the motive that holds her to 
her task, that limit not only the extent but 


the value of her service ; that it is only when 
she is moved by such forces that she has a 
just sympathy with all worthy effort, a true 
harmony with all life, a full recognition of all beauty, 
and a prompt hospitality for all revelation, Fe 

They must not allow the teacher to feel for a 
moment that systems of instruction and the knowl- 
edge acquired are of greater value than the power 
developed in attaining a mastery of them. They 
must be made to feel that self-control, concentration, 
endurance, application, appreciation, insight, recep- 
tiveness, responsiveness, are on a higher educational 
plane than a knowledge of insignificant towns, unim- 
portant dates, and definitions. The 
teacher must be warned against aspiring to furnish 
brains for her pupils. 


meaningless 


She must not presume to do 
their thinking, for such things are an injury to both, 
without being of service to either, 

School officials must bear in mind that teachers, 
like other human beings, do the best work when they 
have verge, scope, and choiee. If their personality 
is respected, their judgment 
aptitude 


recognized, and their 
considered, they are stimulated to do their 


best work. 
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that will make them users of the material produced 
or distributed by the towns. They are interested in 
having in the country the same quality and character 
of people, for the same reasons. 

Therefore, everyone who has a care for the pros- 
perity of the cities has a special interest in the 
quality of the work done in the rural schools, because 
they are, in these communities, the centres of intel- 
lectual activity. They furnish the means and inspira- 
tion of mental growth. In them some pupils are 
learning to read, and others are studying solid geom- 
etry. If the boys and girls become interested in 
books, that interest must be aroused in the local 
school. If they are stimulated to go on to the higher 
that the 


schools, stimulus 


must come from same 


source. 

These considerations make it clear that the teacher 
in the rural school must have the broadest training of 
any one connected with the public school system, and 
that you have a large concern in promoting all means 
that contribute to this end, 


SraTeE SUPERINTENDENT B. STOCKWELL, 
Rhode Island. 

The solution of the rural school problem undoubt- 
edly depends upon many conditions, prominent among 
which may be mentioned the teacher and the character 
of the supervision extended over her; but, to my 
mind, there is une that far exceeds either of these in 
importance, or indeed all others, and that is the ques- 
tion of pupils. The best teacher in the world, placed 
in the most approved schoolhouse, and supervised by 
an expert of the highest order, cannot teach a good 
school unless she has some pupils. Now, what are 
the facts in Rhode Island? In 1880 the number of 
ungraded schools having less than twenty pupils was 
151 out of a total of 294; in 1890 it was 167 out of 
266, while in 1895 it was 158 out of 263. If we look 
at the number of very small schools, we find the 
showing still worse, as the number having less than 
ten pupils increased, from 1880 to 1895, from forty to 
fifty-eight, almost 50 per cent., while the number 
having over thirty pupils decreased in just about the 
same ratio. 

We have one town running twelve schools, with a 
total average attendance of 125; another of 
fifteen schools, with an average attendance of 
136; and a third of twelve schools, and an 
attendance of 109. Now I respectfully sub- 
mit that no solution of the school problem for 
such communities will avail anything that 
does not begin at this point,— the vita/ point 
to the whole question. No school too small 
to allow of a reasonable degree of classifying 
and grading can be made todo good work con- 
tinuously. Under exceptional circumstances 
and for short periods of time, satisfactory ve- 
sults may be secured; but the moment the 
favoring conditions disappear, the work fails 
to come up to the mark. 

Interest, life, vitality, enthusiasm, upon 
which so much depends, cannot be generated 
in a mere handful of pupils, any more than 
we can achieve success in an attempt to build 
a fire with two or three pieces of wood or 
coal. It demands enough, so that as the heat 
or vitality is produced, it may be passed to, 
and absorbed by, the others, and not dissi- 
pated in the air. The amount of intellectual 
and spiritual energy that has been wasted in 
these small schools in the last two decades is 
something fearful to contemplate. Could it 
have been properly conserved and applied, 
our educational status would have been widely 
different from what it now is, and the pres- 
ent outlook much more satisfactory. 

A second point of supreme importance upon 
which the solution of this problem depends is 
the one so clearly enunciated by Superin- 
tendent Aldrich in the first paper of this 
session; viz., the attitude of the people. As 
presented by the essayist, it was with rela- 
tion to the “new” problems, so called, in the 
educational worM ; but the principle involved 
holds true with even greater force in the re- 
adjustment of this, the first, original problem; for are 
we not in this matter simply endeavoring to provide, 
in a rational, satisfactory manner, that elementary 
education for these children which the common school 
was first established to supply to all children ? 

It has been my experience to find that but few 
persons in these sections, where the children are not 
many in number and the schools so very small, realize 
at all the true condition. Most are well 
enough aware that the schools are poor, that they no 
longer are centres of intellectual life and activity, 
that they have lost all power to attract the children, 
but they have made no progress in the direction of an 
explanation, or of a remedy. ‘The usual course to 
pursue is to lay the whole blame upon the teacher, 
and so to seek improvement through change; but this 
only serves, in most cases, to intensify the difficulty, 
without ever, even where a temporary improvement 
is secured, touching the root of the matter. 


persons 


lence, when any proposition is made looking to au 
improvement in the schools through some moditica 


; 
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tion in their system of management, it is invariably 
met by an opposition that is persistent and unchange- 
able in proportion to its lack of appreciation of the 
situation, The facts that the local community is no 
longer the chief support of its school, but that the 
town and state now furnish by far the greater share ; 
that the total number of persons who can possibly 
attend is less than one-fourth what it was in former 
days; that the lapse of time has created new stand- 
ards, while the schools have been held to the same 
old course,—all these, and more, are passed by as 
having no bearing upon the subject. A bit of author- 
ity is deemed of greater moment than any conceivable 
gain in efficiency for the school, while a school near 
at hand, no matter how poor, is to be preferred to one 
to which pupils may have to be conveyed, even though 
it be first-class in every respect. 

I do not believe the schools in the country towns, 
so called, can ever be much improved until there has 
been a change in the dominant sentiment of the peo- 
ple. The case is not so much one of modification as 
of reorganization. For the extreme method of local 
control must be substituted that of a more 
central and comprehensive system, while the 
policy of locating the school within easy 
reach of the pupil must give way to that of 
providing for the pupil suitable means of 
reaching the school. But these things depend, 
not upon school officials, but upon the sover- 
eign will of the people; hence, the key to the 


state, wholly rural in their character, where the aver- 
age salary paid the teachers last year was, in one 
case, $463.90, and in the other, $412.91. In neither 
instance do the schools rank among the best in the 
state, and of the two towns those of the one paying 
the smaller salary are far the better. In nearly 
every town within the last fifteen years the salaries 
of teachers have increased from ten to sixty per 
cent., while the schools have shown no such improve- 
ment. Increased appropriations, necessary as they 
are, unless expended upon a different plan and sup- 
plemented by proper supervision, will but add to the 
cost without increasing the value. 

Allusion has been made by one of the speakers to 


the value of the teacher’s personality. There is no 
place where this tells for more than in the rural 
school. There is nothing between her and her 


pupils; practically, she is the system; there are no 
rules but those of her own creation, no restrietions 


save such as the time and place impose. In many 


gives tone 


communities she is the central figure, and 


an character to its best life. 


the passage of that act up to the date of her with- 
drawal from active labor this teacher was a minister 
of that fund to that section of the state. I was as 
sure of a call from her for an order on the state treas- 
ury whenever she went to a new school as I was of 
the rising of the sun, and to-day there are few dis- 
tricts in those two towns that are not indebted to 
her self-sacrificing efforts in their behalf. She had 
the faculty of attaching the children to her, and then, 
through them, of arousing the interest and activities 
of their parents. Some of her most valuable work 
was done in the homes. 

In a word, the solution of the rural 
is not an easy one. Its conditions 
complex, and no single rule can be given. 
the conditions essential to a permanent adjustment 
will be found, first, a due appreciation of the gravity 
of the situation by thé people most deeply coneerned ; 
second, such a change in the policy of providing 
school accommodations as shall schools of 
suitable size; third, such distribution of state aid as 
shall envble these schools to secure and retain teach- 
ers of native ability and trained skill; and 


school problem 
are many and 
Among 


secure 


situation is found in the creation of a more 
enlightened public sentiment. 

Another factor we cannot ignore in this 
question is the financial one. There is noth- 
ing good to be had in this day without ex- . 
pense, and it is idle to expect that our rural 
schools are to be made capable of satisfying 
our modern ideas at the same cost as those 
which we are seeking to supplant. It is 
equally true that many rural towns are al- 
ready taxing themselves as heavily as they 
ean endure. With us, our annual state appro- 
priation for the support of schools is paid 
over to the several cities and towns upon the 
condition that each city and town shall raise 
by taxation for the support of public schools 
an amount at least equal to that which it re- 
ceives from the state. Of course, in the case 
of most of the towns, the amount actually 
raised is in excess, and in some cases largely 


fourth, an efficient supervision wisely admin- 


istered. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT FRED GOWING, 
New Ilampshire. 

There is a rural school problem, and there 
The latter problem 
One 
might quote the old musie hall doggerel as 


is a city school problem. 


ean be solved. Its solution is possible. 


applicable : — 
** We don’t want to fight, 
But, by jingo, if we do, 
We've got the ships; we've got the men; 


” 


We've got the money, too! 

The city has, or may have, the mechanism ; 

it has the men; it has the money, and can 

apply these, if it will. But in the country! 

The sinews of war are largely lacking. Mech- 

anism, men, money, are not to be had for the 
wishing. 

Supervision, training of teachers, consolida- 

tion, and the peripatetic normal class have 


so, of this sum, but in some of the towns 
having only a rural population, in order to 
simply comply with the minimum require- 
ment, it is necessary for them to tax them- 
selves up to the point where it is a heavy 
burden. One town, in order to provide this 
minimum support for its schools, which se- 
cures only 145 days of schooling in each year, 
and gives to male teachers an average salary 
of $242.24, and to female teachers $215.64, is 
obliged to tax itself nearly twice as heavily on 
each hundred dollars of ratable property as 
the city of Providence, with its complete equipment ot 
school facilities, a school year of 195 days, and an 
average salary for male teachers of $1,444.76, and for 
female teachers of $579.83. There are other towns 
where the discrepancy is not quite so wide, but still 
sO great as to reveal the fact that more even excel- 
lence in the character of the schools of a state can- 
not be secured except by some process by means of 
which the “sinews of war” may be more evenly dis- 
tributed. The centres of population and wealth in 
every commonwealth have a duty to discharge in this 
direction. Much of the best blood and brain which 
have made them what they are-came out of their 
country towns and country schools, and it should be 
their delight to prove their loyalty and love for their 
early home by sending back to it some tangible proof 
of their successful achievement. 

But it must not be thought that this problem of 
the schools is mainly a financial one. As we have 
seen, the money question is important, and in some 
cases it isa leading feature; but, as a rule, it is by 
no inpans the main one. 


There are two towns in our 


PRESENT. 


BEST OF THE 


I have in mind one young lady who recently went 
ont from our normal school into one of these rural 
schools, where the educational thought and feeling 
were on a very low plane, the equipment of the 
schools the same as it was forty years ago, though 
there was no lack of financial ability. In a single 
year this young woman by her earnest, faithful, and 
skilled work in the schoolroom, and her tact and per- 
sistence among the people, created such an interest 
in the schools and their proper development, that 
they voted almost unanimously to build one new 
schoolhouse large enough to take the place of the 
several single buildings scattered over the town. 

There is another teacher whose term of service is 
now over, and who is quietly awaiting her transfer to 
the “rest that remaineth,’” who taught for many, 
many years among the smaller schools of two of our 
rural towns, and whose presence in any district was 
always a benediction and a blessing. In 1882 a law 
was passed in our state offering the aid of the state 


to any town, district, or school for the purchase of 


books of reference and illustrative apparatus. From 


been dealt with. The matter of revenue has 
not been emphasized. Of course, it is a recog- 
nized fact that in rural communities at pres- 
ent, besides financial difficulties, there is an 
inertia, an apathy to overcome, until some of 
us are fain to pray with the good old lady: 
“Q Lord, we pray that thou wilt make the 
indifferent diffrunt!’ This difficulty, arising 
from possibilities, indolence, 
poverty, self-satisfaction, indifference, a good- 
enough-for-our-fathers-good-enough-for-us feele 
ing, or from all these, complicates the problem, 
and is so real and considerable a factor that 
it must be taken into serious account by our 
practically working in this field of rural 


ignorance of 


schools. 

Are the present conditions materially different 
from those of former days? In New Haipshire, as 
in the other New England states, in former times 
there was a more even distribution of people. The 
Families were large. 
Instead of 


congestion in cities came later. 
The farmers raised their own “ help.’ 
mammoth “manufacturing plants” in centres, owned 
and administered by foreign, rather than local, capi- 
tal, there were small factories, owned, controlled, and 
conducted by individuals or single families, and these 
were passed on from father to son, The whole com- 
munity took a peculiarly personal interest in the 
success of such enterprises. Rapid transit was un- 
known. Newspapers and magazines were few. People 
were self-reliant and independent. Industry and 
thrift were fundamental virtues. The population was 
Language, religion, traditions were 
Illiterates were few, and 


homogeneous. 
largely the same for all. 
possibly the ratio of well educated to uneducated was 
considerably higher than now. 

Bearing directly upon the school problem, there 


(Continued on page 178.) 
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Brain as you can hold out. 

PATIENCE is now at a premium. 

WE must teach morality vigorously. 

TEACH Civics persistently, intelligently, and enthu- 
siastically. 

BE as prompt in your attendance at church, lectures, 
and concerts as you wish the children to be at school, 


WE are indebted to State Superintendent W. W. 
Stetson of Maine for the use of the cuts in the sym- 
posium on Rural Schools, 


THE RURAL PROBLEM. 


The rural school presents only one of the problems 
Good 
roads, good markets, good implements, inexpensive 
and appropriate dressing, satisfactory preaching, and 
good entertainments are among the things that must 
be considered before life in the country will be at- 
tractive to the enterprising sons and aspiring daugh- 
ters of the rural home. But the Journat or Epuca- 
TION has occasion to treat of the schools only. 

The ordinary rural school has the misfortune to be 
in one of the poorest habitable buildings in the dis- 
trict, on one of the most undesirable “ lots,” with no 
fence, lawn, shade trees, or adequate playground. 
There is much tardiness due to clocks that do not 
keep time, much absence due to bad weather, great 
distances, home work in doors and out, and going to 
town. There are short terms and low salaries for 
teachers owing to the heavy taxes and scant supply of 
ready money with which to pay them, Good teachers 
only go to the rural school as a last resort and leave 
at the first opportunity. Teachers change frequently. 
There is no course of study, and no uniformity of 
preparation for the town high school. The older 
pupils no longer stay in the country school. 
who do not leave school altogether go away to school 
as soon as they are old enough for a high school or 
academy. Worse than all this, perhaps, is the med- 
dlesomeness of the average country community, the 
“yarns ” spun about the good old times, in the coun- 
try grocery or in the neighbor’s barn. At the best, 
the natural conditions for a country school are not 


which the country community has to solve, 


Those 


tempting to a bright, competent teacher, or a wide- 
awake boy or girl. 

The fact remains, however, that there must be good 
school privileges for the country children, or America 
is doomed to meet worse conditions than have ever 
threatened her. There is no problem for the states- 
man more serious than that of the future of the 
country school. Thedemand is for more money, anda 
better use of the money; less tardiness and absence ; 
a course of study; better teaching; less offensive 
meddling by uninformed and cranky people. 

California has solved the financial problem. All 
teachers are paid from the state treasury. ‘Teachers 
have the same pay for the same sized school in city 
and country, and the minimum price paid a teacher is 
more than is paid almost any rural teacher in the 
East. But prejudices are so great in the East that 
there is no hope of such: generous state support. 
Pennsylvania appropriates $5,000,000 from the state 
treasury for teachers’ salaries, but under such vicious 
conditions that the schools rarely gain anything. It 
merely lightens local taxes. Massachusetts makes 
an appropriation to help towns secure rural super- 
vision on condition that extra appropriation is made 
for the raising of teachers’ salaries. Next to the Cali- 
fornia plan that of Massachusetts secures best results. 
The state only helps communities that first help 
themselves. 

Even then, with better appropriations, there are 
serious obstacles to good schools. Teachers do not 
like to go to the cross roads ; schoolhouses are rarely 
good enough; the course of study does not come ; 
uniformity of preparation for the high school is in- 
frequent. These can only be hoped for from expert 
supervision. County supervision is too scattered in 
its effects, and is too often political in the influences 
exerted in the selection to make it expert. This often 
does good work so far as it.goes, but it does not go far 
enough. ‘Township supervision almost never secures 
competent men or women for lack of funds. In this 
Massachusetts has easily taken the lead. She has made 
provision for expert supervision in all impoverished 
rural communities. Any towns may unite in a super- 
visory district, regardless of their relation to each 
other territorially, provided there be neither too few 
nor too many schools in the combination, and may 
select an expert superintendent, who must have a 
salary of $1,500, The state pays one-half of this 
amount on condition that the same towns raise the 
salaries of their teachers to an amount equal to $500. 
This, while only permissive, has brought ninety-seven 
per cent. of the children of the state under expert 
supervision. 

The benefits resulting from this law, for which the 
state is indebted to Hon. John W. Dickinson, is 
beyond all power of language to express. It means ¢ 
course of study, uniformity of preparation for the 
town high school, the improvement of all school 
grounds, the fixing up of all schoolhouses, getting 
better text-books, reference books, and apparatus, em- 
ploying the best teachers for the money, and the 
raising of the teacher and all school interests above 
the reach of sewing-circle or grocery-store gossip. 
But even then there are limitations to the rural 
school. It is too small for the best results, and there 
is still much tardiness and absence, and the pay of 
teachers is too low for securing the best. 

Ohio has found some relief in the Boxwell law, 
which provides for a county examination of all pupils 
from rural schools, and if they pass it satisfactorily, 
they may have a township graduation, with all the com- 
mencement day effect, and all the Boxwell law gradu- 
ates must appear at the county seat upon a given day 
and receive a diploma under the inspiration of a 
formal address. In Butler county, for illustration, 
there were this year—the fourth year, I think — 141 
applicants for the examination, of whom eighty-three 
passed. Upon August 29 these appeared in their 
best holiday attire and took their diplomas. The 
effect of this is good. The diploma merely says that 
they are entitled without further examination to 
enter any high school in the state. 

But even then there are limitations which cannot 
be overcome, so far as can be seen, through the cen- 


tralizing of the schools by means of transportation. 
In practice this is a success, and no serious obstacles 
have as yet appeared. It reduces expenses, wipes out 
tardiness, largely eliminates avoidable absences, and 
provides as good schools as can be found in any city. 
A contract is made with some resident of the district, 
who provides a comfortable conveyance, which can be 
made rain-proof upon occasion, with a responsible 
driver. The carriage starts from the farther end of 
the district, drives along the main road, and off upon 
all important branch roads, takes up the children 
practically from their own door, delivers them in 
good season at the schoolhouse, and at the close of 
school takes them safely and comfortably home. 
They avoid serious exposure in bad weather. They 
are in a good schoolhouse, with as good teaching, as 
good appointments and appliances as in any city. 
There is good grading, and all for less expense to the 
town than was required for the maimtenance of the 
poorest kind of a school in the backwoods. The only 
hindrance to this solution of the rural school problem 
is the “cussed” prejudice of so many communities 
which have local “ orators,” whose only stock in trade 
is the ability to stir up opposition to any idea that 
comes from the “ citified fellows” at the “centre.” 
The way is now clear, but the difficulty is to get 
people to walk therein. 


LEADERSHIP. 


THE RELATIVE CONDITIONS OF CITY 


AND COUNTRY. 


{From the Commencement Day Address by Albert E. Winship at 
the New Hampshire Agricultural College.} 

There is an impression that an agricultural college 
fails of its mission if every young man does not go on 
to the farm or engage in some industry. There could 
be no greater mistake. If every country boy was to 
stay on the farm, wreck and ruin would come to city 
and country alike. 

The mission of the agricultural college is to inspire 
the youth of the farm to make the most of themselves 
at home and abroad. 
state college is instrumental in retaining on the farm a 
boy that was born fo. commercial leadership or ora- 
torical pre-eminence, it will be time to join in a move- 
ment to return to the days when you sent from Sand- 
wich John Wentworth, whose towering genius was 
largely instrumental in making Chicago what she is, 
and from Franklin, Daniel Webster, the greatest ora- 
tor since Demosthenes. The aspiration of a states- 
man robbed the hayfield of a stalwart wielder of the 
scythe, but the world was enriched. 


If the day ever comes that a 


Rural communities are undergoing great changes, 
but this does not of necessity imply deterioration. 
Change is inevitable. We must simply take advan- 
tage of it. Boston’s substantial citizens onee lived 
where only the latest importations from China and 
lialy now reside, and classic Boylston street is yielding 
residence after residence to the milliner and tailor. 

The changes in the cities mean enlargement, in- 
creased prosperity, heightened beauty. The 
should be true of the country. Changes in crops, 
transportation, the departure of a son or marriage of 
a daughter may cause the abandonment of an old 
homestead. 


same 


But relatively the country may gain as 
much from the changed condition as the city. In 
Maine summer boarders and sportsmen have turned 
the tide of population to a substantial increase, and 
have made her one of the few prosperous states of re- 
cent years. ‘There was weeping, wailing, and gnash- 
ing of teeth when the ship-yards were deserted, but 
the summer settlements are worth vastly more. 
Boothbay harbor collapsed with the decadence of her 
old-time interests, but to-day farmers are selling 
square yards for more than acres were worth in the 
good old days, and find abundant market and city 
prices for every product of their gardens. 

What is true in Maine is capable of larger illustra- 
tion in New Hampshire. One has but to drive along 
your limited beach, every inch of which has been en- 
riched by homes of wealth, or of pleasure-seekers; to 
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skirt your myriad lakes, on whose borders families 
nestle for a season’s refreshing; to climb over your 
mountains from Monadnock to Chocorua,among the 
campers who enjoy “squatter sovereignty” in inacces- 


sible nooks; or to browse among the farm houses 


away from sea, lake, and mountain, where families of 
a quieter turn find genuine rest with pleasure, in order 


to appreciate what prosperity has already come to 
your state from the restlessness of city life. 

The future of the rural community has scarcely 
been suspected by the most visionary dreamer. Aus- 
fin Corbin’s Blue Hill Forest park, with its herd of 
seventy bison, the largest in North America, with its 
inonster moose, graceful elk, and other wild animals 
that range over his 26,000 acres of park, give but the 
faintest hint of what may be—of what is to be when 
your state shall have as many parks of wildness, beau- 
tified by culture and glorified by a return to native 
conditions of fish 
ropolitan suburbs have of parks and playsteads, fens 


and fowl, beast and bird, as the met- 


and boulevards. 

Many of us will live to see all Eastern rural com- 
munities boulevarded with such permanently good 
roads as Massachusetts is now building in the far-away 
districts at the expense of $600,000 a year; and with 
parks as common as in the cities. In Washington 
nearly one-half the entire area is devoted to avenues, 
parks, and circles, greatly enhancing the value of all 
occupied land, and the day will come when the vast 
park areas of New England will enhance the value of 
every farm drained by the Merrimac, the Saco, and 
the Connecticut. 

To all this the state college is sure to make a large 
It is well to teach the coming farmer 
than barn-yard 


contribution. 
that there are other fertilizers 
manure; that there is a difference in potash sulphates 
and muriates; that one fertilizer reveals its strength 
in stalk, another in grain; that one will force a first 
crop, and another a heavy second. But this is not all 
that is needed. The agricultural state college is a 
crowning glory of the school system, teaches higher, 
better life with nature, which can nowhere be lived so 
well as in the country. To all this the grange will 
contribute more and more, as it accepts as its mission 
not only the advancement of the intelligent use of 
mower and manure, but the higher love of life in the 
country in winter as well as in summer. The grange 
that reads and rereads “Snow Bound,” “Among the 
Hills,” the preludes to “Sir Launfal,” and sections of 
the Biglow Papers until they are the common thought 
of the people does more for the future of the “old 
homestead” than he who develops the creamery, 
builds a cheese factory or opens a starch mill. 

« Agriculture needs culture as much as culture needs 
agriculture. ‘There isa poetry that makes one love 
nature when the hoe and the fork have failed. There 
is a science that will reveal more of the beauties of the 
farm than milking cows or shearing sheep. It re- 
quires nature and literature to give the finest setting 
to country life. The fuzziest leg of the most wiggling 
caterpillar under the microscope is the perfection of 
But the most polished 


grace, strength, and beauty. 
Nature does her work 


steel is ragged under the glass. 
just right. 

But there are those who think that the old times 
were better than these; that it is a misfortune for 
the city to touch the country with its art; for agri- 
culture to be afflicted with culture. 

Those who look backward forget that their theory 
would carry them back to first principles. If they ac- 
cept the theory of evolution, they can scarcely find 
satisfaction in the progenitors of their race; for by 
that theory the monkey was the first agriculturist. 

On the other hand, if they accept the Bible theory, 
it is not easy to find satisfaction in Jonah’s experience 
asa fisherman, Isve’s as a horticulturist, or Abel’s as 
No. The olden times were not 


an agriculturist. 
Never were there such heights at- 


better than ours. 
tained as those enjoyed to-day; but all that is as 
nothing when compared with that which is to be. 


When the work of the state college and of the 
grange shall have been perfected, and their influence 
felt in every macadamized highway; when the college 
shall have breathed its inspiration into the little red 
schoolhouse upon every hillside; when your rugged 
mountains, beautiful valleys, rippling streams, rol- 
licking rivers, placid lakes, and primeval forests shall 
become magnificent parks set apart by man that the 
Creator may be re-glorified by the regaining of para- 
dlise now lost; then shall we appreciate the satisfac- 
tion of the creative mind when God saw the earth 
bringing forth grass, the herb yielding seed, the fruit 
tree yielding fruit after its kind, and pronounced 
the work of his good hand. 

Sixty years ago Daniel Webster invented a plough, 
the first to reach twelve inches of subsoil and turn a 
furrow of twenty-four inches; speaking of it years 
afterwards, he said: “When T hold the handles of my 
big plough, with four pair of cattle to pull it through, 
and hear the roots crash, and see the stumps go under 
the furrow out of sight, and observe the clear, mellow 
surface of the ploughed land, I feel more enthusiasm 
over my achievements than comes from any encoun- 
ters in public life in Washington.” 

If such was the experience of the imperial Web- 
may not to like glory through 
further achievements in the field! 


ster, who aspire 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE NOMINATION of two generals, one a Federal and 
the other a Confederate, imparts a fighting tone to 
the ticket nominated by the sound-money or ‘“ Na- 
tional” Democracy at Indianapolis. General Palmer 
of Illinois and General Buckner of Kentucky make 
a combination of unquestioned strength and popular- 
ity. Both are veterans among Democratic leaders, 
and the convention which put them in nomination 
was largely made up of men of the same type. It is 
no easy thing to form a new political organization in 
a country so large as ours; and it is sufticient evi- 
dence of the vitality of the bolting Democratic move- 
ment that there were only four states which were not 
represented at the Indianapolis convention. Of 
course there is not the detailed organization, reaching 
down to towns and wards, in this movement that 
there is in the older parties. Most of the delegates 
were chosen by mass conventions in the several 
states ; but in some states, as in Indiana, Illinois, and 
Kentucky, there is a pretty thorough organization. 

* * * 

THE PLATFORM is particularly vigorous in its de- 
nunciation of the declarations of the Chicago conven- 
tion, but it hits out with almost equal vigor at Repub- 
licans, Populists, and free-silver Democrats, and is 
hardly more pronowneed against free coinage than 
against protection and other Republican ideas. The 
most important plank of course is that which relates 
to the currency. It declares strongly not only against 
the free coinage of silver, but against the compulsory 
purchase of silver; and it includes a demand for the 
retirement of the government from all connection 
with the banking business further than a supervision 
of the national banks. The declarations against pro- 
tection, etc., were perhaps made vigorous, in order to 
smooth the way for old-line Democrats to coéperate 
with the new movement. 

* * 

RATHER SINGULARLY, although Vermont has voted 
steadily Republican ever since there has been a 
Republican ticket to vote for, she has done so by such 
rarying pluralities that she has come to be regarded 
as a kind of barometer of the political situation. The 
normal Republican plurality in Vermont is about 
25,000. When that figure is reached at the Septem- 
ber election, the Republican sky is considered pretty 
clear, the country over, for November. A drop much 
below those figures indicates that a storm is brewing. 
Thus in 1876 Vermont gave between 23,000 and 
24,000 in September, and in November came the con- 
tested Hayes-Tilden result. But in 1880 the plural- 


ity rose to 26,000, and"that year Garfield was elected 
by a good majority in the electoral college. In 1884 
the pluralitygdropped to 22,000, and then came the 
defeat of Blaine. In 1888 the margin rose to about 
29,000, and Harrison went in triumphantly. Four 
years later, the plurality dropped to less than 20,000, 
and the election of Cleveland followed. These are 
something more than coincidences; and in view of 
them it is not surprising that the phenomenal Repub- 
lican plurality of between 38,000 and 39,000 last week 
should have caused the Republicans rejoicing. 
* * * 

Ir tHe breaking-up of the Turkish empire had not 
been so often predicted, it would really seem as if the 
end of that cruel and imbecile government were now 
at hand. The massacre of Armenians in Constanti- 
nople which followed the wild attack of the Arme- 
nian conspirators upon the Ottoman Bank was carried 
on with a system and a fury which argued official 
connivance. Estimates of the victims run from three 
to five thousand. The hapless Armenians were even 
pursued into the houses of foreigners, and slaughtered 
at the very thresholds of the embassies, the police and 
troops doing nothing to check the mobs. We have 
something only a little removed from war when Brit- 
ish sailors in the streets of Constantinople beat off 
Turkish mobs from their victims, and the British 
chargé (affaires tells the Porte, when remonstrated 
with, that they did exactly right. The ambassadors 
joined twice in solemn notes to the sultan, warning 
him that he would endanger the integrity of the em- 
pire if he did not stop the slaughter; and they signifi- 
cantly refused to illuminate upon the anniversary of 
his aecession, although the Porte entreated them to 
do so. 

* * * 

Tue pespatcu of the British Mediterranean squad- 
ron, numbering more than twenty ships, to the Levant 
may be only an ordinary naval mancuvre; but com- 
ing at this time, it looks like a preparation for con- 
tingencies. Our own government has bestirred itself 
so far as to order the Cincinnati to replace the Marble- 
head, and to get the little despatch boat Bancroft 
ready to go to Constantinople. It reflects our usual 
unreadiness for such necessities that the little Ban- 
croft must have her bunkers enlarged before she can 
carry enough coal to enable her to steam across the 
Atlantic. She carries only four small guns, and it is 
for that reason that she is sent, because more heavily 
armed vessels are not permitted to pass the Darda- 
nelles If she ever gets across, an interesting ques- 
tion will arise regarding her entrance to the city; 
because no longer ago than January, the Turkish gov- 
ernment distinctly refused permission for her to 
enter. The Porte is not likely to be more pliant now, 


but possibly our government will be more insistent. 
* 


THE spEcTAcLE which was offered when Earl Li 
submitted himself to be interviewed by the repre- 
sentatives of the New York papers was one for an 
historical painter. The most phlegmatic representa- 
tive of the oldest civilization in the world was brought 
into collision with the most up-to-date representatives 
of the newest; and for once the interviewers had 
their match. The absolute calm and _self-possession 
with which the earl refused to answer inconvenient 
questions were baffling even to those trained inquisi- 
tors. Especially did the wily diplomat decline to 
be led into any comparison of things American with 
things European; but he spoke with great plaifiness 
of utterance upon American treatment of the Chinese, 
He showed no little independence during his visit to 
New York. He was taken to West Point, and exten- 
sive arrangements were made to receive him, but he 
declined to leave the steamer, because it was raining. 
Possibly this was out of consideration for his historic 
yellow jacket. <A great banquet was held at Del- 
monico’s, with the usual accompaniment of speech- 
making; but it was not convenient for him to go, so 
he stayed away, and the banqueting and speech- 
making went on without him. Probably nothing that 
he did was more sincere than his visit to the tomb of 
General Grant. Its condition must have given him 
food for reflection. 
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was formerly a tendency toward culture among the 
poor even, a high appreciation of education. Children 
were taught that education was a most desirable 
thing, a pearl of great price, a key to success, a well- 
spring of happiness. Sacrifices were freely offered 
upon the altar of education. This one condition 
made the difference between an upward and a down- 
ward tendency. Consequently, the common school 
life of a child was prolonged, and as “ prolonged in- 
fancy” has increased the power of the race, pro- 
longed school life strengthened the child of other 
days. Books were few, but classic. The best scholars 
among the girls became “ summer teachers,” and col- 
lege boys taught the winter terms. Enthusiasm for 
mental development prevailed to a great extent. 
Distractions were fewer. Boys and girls “knew a 
thing or two,” could turn their hand to “ doing 
things,” rarely got stuck in difficulties. These days 
were full of hardships and privation, possibly; but 
certain virile qualities seemed inherent in the stock. 

To-day, large aggregations of population and of 
industries are found in a few cities and large towns. 
Rural towns have diminished in wealth and people. 
Large numbers of people, alien in tongue, tradition, 
institutions, and religion, have come to us as resi- 
dents, whom we welcome, but who must be trans- 
formed by some agency into American citizens, 
thinking the thoughts of a free country, absorbing our 
principles. These people, too, were not pioneers sub- 
duing a stubborn soil, but are largely laborers for 
others. School life is shortened. In a word, the 
present conditions are somewhat nearly opposite to 
those just noted. We are not deploring, but trying 
to recognize and meet the change. Naturally, gen- 
eralization is difficult. True it is, however, that the 
country has been giving of its life to the city. From 
these hills have gone forth the best, leaving the 
weaker, the more timid, the less enterprising, behind. 
The country-bred men and women are the leaders in 
the cities. The city owes a debt to the country of 
incalculable amount. How shall it pay it? These 
springs of health must be kept pure at the source. 
Fun and joking at the expense of the “deestrick 
skule” are prevalent, and I laugh, too, to keep myself 
from crying. 

The remedy! A partial remedy lies in state aid 
to poorer towns. Simple gratitude would indicate 
that such help is righteous and beautiful. But it is 
the state that demands the education of the young. 
It is the state that makes laws for compulsory attend- 
ance of children at school. It is the state that regu- 
lates the employment of children in manufacturing 
establishments. The state assumes the education of 


the young. The state, then, must set standards for 
both pupils and teachers. The state, too, must see 
that the standards are maintained, must assure suc- 
cess, must invest sufficient capital to bring desirable 
returns. It cannot put its hand to the plough and 
turn back. If any community, then, is unable for 
lack of funds to meet its necessary school expenses, 
the state should assist in lifting the burden, not as 
an act of charity done grudgingly, but as a duty and 
a recognition of what is fitting and gracious. 

In many ways state aid may be distributed. Here 
is one. It will not prevail in New Hampshire this 
year, but in some year relief will come. The aim is 
to levy a mill tax or a half-mill tax throughout the 
whole state, and then distribute this fund in such a 
way that, while all shall receive back some, the larger 
benefit shall come to the poorer community. 

Consolidation of schools is not feasible in many 
placés. “The lay of the land” inhibits this. Some 
of our towns are like the Vermont town where the 
three-legged milkstool was invented because there 
was no room forthe fourth leg. In these towns a 
comparatively large number of schools must be main- 
tained, and many teachers in comparison with the 
number of pupils must be employed. 

Let us divide the fund into two parts and dis- 
tribute one-half among all the towns and cities in 
proportion to the number of teachers employed. 
Herein the larger places will help the smaller. 

It is of advantage not only to get pupils into the 
schools, but to keep them in. The other half of the 
fund may be distributed in proportion to the attend- 
ance of the pupils for the year preceding the distri- 
bution. The New Hampshire literary fund, a very 
uncertain quantity, is distributed in proportion to 
the number of children attending schools two weeks 


or more. There are objections to this plan, but they 
will be found to be superficial largely. It is a much 
better plan than any now existing in this state and 
many states. That our strength may continue to 
come from the hills, let us aid in sending back to 
the hills somewhat of our acquired wealth. 


Dr. C. C. Rounps, 


Plymouth (N. H.) Normal School, 


The rural school problem we seem fated to have 
always with us, and throughout the country it remains 
essentially the same. Here one attempt has been 
made at its solution, and there another, but these 
attempts have rarely been made from any comprehen- 
sive view of the conditions essential to a complete 
reform. In educational conventions or discussions it 
is seldom that the rural school has had directly a 
voice. Cities and the larger towns have gone on im- 
proving their schools as concentration of wealth and 
of intelligence have made such improvement possible, 
while in many cases the rural school of to-day meets 
the demand of its time less efficiently than did the 
school of a generation ago; consequently the differ- 
ences in culture between city and couytry have 
widened, and these differences in educational condi- 
tions and possibilities are among the chief causes of 
the decadence of the country town. 

The statement, ‘as is the teacher so is the school,” 
has a large measure of truth, yet the best teacher may 
be handicapped by unfavorable conditions. Never- 
theless the first necessity is for good teachers. How 
shall these be obtained ? Although the normal school 
has been doing its work for more than a half century, 
and has done it well, but a very small proportion of 
the rural schools have trained teachers. Were the 
school year as long, the salary of the teacher as large, 
the other conditions as favorable in the school of the 
country as in that of the town, the case would be dif- 
ferent; but to wait forall these changes is to sacrifice 
another generation. As conditions now are we can 
no more expect graduates from complete courses in 
the normal schools to give their lives to the rural 
schools than we can expect graduates from four-year 
courses in the agricultural colleges to settle down on 
New England farms. 

These facts are well-known, and various attempts 
have been made to meet them. There is the teachers’ 
institute of one, two, or three days. These give a 
certain amount of inspiration. Illumination is needed. 
There is the summer school of two or three weeks. 
This accomplishes more, but its influence, too brief at 
the best, reaches but few of the vast number that need 
its uplifting. In the West the summer normal insti- 
tute of four to six weeks, specially planned for the 
country school teacher, carries the work further, and 
as the time is lengthened more definite good will re- 
sult. Yet this is not enough by far. An agency is 
needed intermediate between the brief convention or 
institute and the normal school, with its two or four 
years’ course, so far beyond the reach of the majority 
of rural school teachers. What shall it be ? 


Several facts must be kept in mind in the solution 
of the problem: 1. A large proportion of the teachers 
of rural schools cannot afford the time and expense 
of a two years’ course in a normal school. 2. The 
receipts from employment in the rural school under 
present conditions do not remunerate one for the ex- 
pense of a normal school course. This is a simple 
matter of business and sentiment will not change the 
facts. 3. Other conditions remaining the same, the 
attendance at a school is at an inverse ratio to the 
distance between school and home. This is especially 
true for a short course. 

To meet these conditions there is needed a normal- 
training school with a short course of one-half year, 
the usual length of one term at the existing state nor- 
mal schools. If the mountain will not come to Ma- 
homet, Mahomet must go to the mountain. This 
should be a normal school on wheels, — one-half year 
in one place, then changing to another. The place, a 
village which will give over its schools to this normal 
training school for the term for model and practice 
schools. <All attempts to prepare teachers for the 
work of the schoolroom without training in teaching 
is a delusion and a snare. These training schools, 
organized as primary schools in one room and as 
grammar schools in another, will show and teach 
what can be done with schools in the simplest form 
of gradation. All the grades should be, for a part of 
the course, brought together to illustrate the work of 
the one-teacher school, such work as in the ungraded 
school'can and should be done. Such a school would 
have its regular faculty of two or three teachers, 
whose work would extend through a complete schoo! 
year. 

This the general organization — what the work? 
Simple treatment of matter essential to good teaching 
would be grounded on the simple principles of psy- 
chology and ethics. Not attempting to sound the 
depths of philosophy, essentials may be taught and 
comprehended, and teaching thus grounded upon fun- 
damental truths of human experience may come into 
the spirit and method of Him who taught as one 
having authority and notas the scribes. Deficiencies 
in education would be supplemented by sound teach- 
ing; principles of teaching and of school management 
would be taught and illustrated. Many might learn 
to do well what they had never done at all; most 
would learn to do better what they had done poorly. 
From these schools would come many students for 
fuller courses of training and a wider usefulness. 

Some work of this kind must be done. A larger 
and richer country life must be made_ possible. 
Country and city conjoined make up the nation, and 
though mutually dependent, there is a large measure 
of truth in a recent statement, “burn the city and 
leave the country, and the city will be rebuilt ; destroy 
the country, and the city must perish.” 

From country to town the tide of humanity is con- 
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Teachers’ Co-Operative Association. Suite 101 
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ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF 


The Natural System of Vertical Writing 


* By A. F. NEWLANDS anp R. K. ROW. 


N the belief that school instruction in writing should be treated as a means to an end, and not an 
end in itself, the following are the basal principles upon which the Natural System of Vertical 


Writing has been prepared : 


1. The letter forms are the simplest possible, and based on those of print. 


pwr 


as the pupil progresses, 


In height, the proportion of short letters to capitals and tall letters is that of one to two. 
With the exception of a base line, no guide lines whatever are used. 
The copies for beginners are large and pronounced, the size being gradually diminished 


. The subject-matter of the copies is such as to stimulate thought on the part of the pupil. 


5 
6. From the outset the letters are grouped in words. 


These are words of interest to chil- 


dren, and are pictorially illustrated in the two lower books. 
7. In early instruction the emphasis is put on the letter forms, and not on the lines con- 
necting them, In writing, as in printing, it is the grouping of the letters which 


produces the word-picture. 
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Cleveland, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Oswego, N. Y. 
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SCRIBNER’S FALL EDUCATIONAL ‘BOOKS 


By ALFRED WerbeER, Professor in the University of Strasbourg Tr 
) 


The leading authorities are unanimous in deels 4 is . 3 
philosophy for college classes yet published, and ag 
precision of its style, the condensed and simple character of exposition the 
whole field of philosophy, the absence of undefined technical ; he fs 
ness of criticism concerning doubtful or disputed points. 


It contains 630 pages—Is4 devoted to Greek Philosophy. 100d 
i) Modern Philosophy, and 28 pages to Bibliography oud index. 7 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. 

By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, Ph.D., Yale University. 8vo0, $2.00, net 

br. Fairbanks has succeeded in writing a brief introduction to the subject 
hich makes clear to the reader its scope and importance without under 
tiking to discuss it in its controversial aspects. His aim is both scientitie 
nid practical, He detines Society, clearly states the problems which are in 
volved in the social relation, anc analyzes the processes of social develop 
nent. The book will be found a serviceable handbook for class-room use 
ind S interest also to the general reader. It contains a complete biblio- 
uraphy. 


INDUCTIVE LOGIC. 

By JOUN GRIER HIBBEN, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Logic in 

Princeton University. 12mo, 346 pages, $1.50. 

President WILLIAM DEW. Hypbk, College, Says: 
Hibben has rescued the subject from the entanglements with discarded psy 
chology and false metaphysies in which it was left by Mill and Bain; 
.rounded it ina sound and rational philosophy; presented it in a clear and 
ittractive style; and brought his numerous illustrations up to date.” 


THE GOUIN METHOD APPLIED. 
AND STUDYING 
FRENCH SERIES.—NO. 1. 


‘THE FACTS OF LIFE.” (Les Faits de la Vie.) Idiomatically Described and Systematically Arranged: 


PSYCHOLOGICAL METHODS OF TEACHING 


Forming a Complete Dictionary of the Objective Language. 
Part I.— Home Life; The School; Traveling; Plants. By Vier: 


School of Languages, Boston, Mass., and HOWARD SLOAN, Director of the Central School of Foreign 


Languages, London, 115 pages. 80 cents, vet. 
The * Psychological Methods” follow, while greatly extending it, 


Svo. 


Artof Teaching and Studying Languages,’ of which the authors of this work have published an English 
practical application of the Gouin Method ina form available for class use and will meet the expectations 


translation and in which the linguist, Francois Gouin, sets forth his 


of those who have been waiting for something of such a character. 


satisfactory text-book of the history of | 
its many marks of r 


ters, the impartiality of treatment, and the sound- 


x to Philosophy of the Middle Ages, 318 devoted 


* Professor 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


revised and enlarged. With bibliography. 8vo, $2.50, net. 


‘ excellence. The clearness and 
completeness with which it covers the 


anslated by Frank Thilly, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in the University of Missouri, from the Fifth French Edition, 


Professor WILLIAM JAMES says: “From its size, its clearness, its proportion, it is adapted better for an ordinary 
college text-book than any extant general history of Philosophy.’ 


Professor GEORGE M. DUNCAN of Yale says: “I regard it as the best single-volome history of Philosophy cover- 
ing the whole field and adapted to the needs of beginners thus far published. i 
thoroughness of scholarship and French lucidity of exposition. 


It is characterized by German 
I predict for it extensive use as a text-book for 


classes in the history of philosophy, and as a compendium of its subject for the use of the general reader.” 


EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

| By OLIVER J. THATCHER and FERDINAND SCHWILL, Professors in 

| the University of Chicago. (In press.) 

| The purpose of the present work is to cover the period of history usually 

| called the medivral ina manner suitable for the use of college classes. It is 
the outgrowth of the author's experience in practical teaching. Numerous 

| Maps, topical arrangement, lucid style, and comprehensiveness in a single 

| volume are features which characterize the book. The period covered is 

| from the first century to the Italian Renaissance in the léth century. 


/SCHOPENHAUER’S SYSTEM IN ITS PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL SIGNIFICANCE. 


By WILLIAM CALDWELL, Professor of Moral and Social Philosophy 
in Northwestern University. Svo, $3.00, net. 


LANGUAGES, 


12mo0. $1.00, net. 


Betis, Director of the Normal 
316 pages. $1.50. 


fluence of Barrett Wendell. 


the way opened by the book, “The 
This is the tirst 


in his courses at Harvard, 


It has been frequently said that the teaching of English has practically been 
A glance at the courses in English offered at all of the larger institutions will show at 
once how they have been reorganized within the last'two or three years along the lines laid down by Professor 
| Wendell in his lectures given before the Lowell Institute, in 1891, which were subsequently arranged for use in the 
| form of a text-book under the title * English Composition.” 

Within the time which has intervened six edt 
tion) contains notes and suggestions to teachers, showing the method of instruction followed by Professor Wendell 


ELEMENTS OF GENERAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By GEORGE GROOM ROBERTSON. Edited from Notes of the Lee- 
tures delivered at the College, 1870-1892. By C. A. Foley Rhys Davids. 
(University Series.) 12mo, $1.00 net. 


CIVILIZATION DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Especially in its Relation to Modern Civilization. By GrEorGre 
BURTON ADAMS, Professor of History in Yale University. 8vo, 463 
pages, $2.50. 

Professor JOHN FISKE.—“ I have read Professor Adams’ book with great 
care and with deep interest. It is a masterly piece of work, and fills a place 
which no other book in English supplies. To the student approaching the 
subject of medieval history it is indispensable.” 

Professor F. YORK POWELL, Oxford.—“It is a good book, the handiest and 
best of its size. It will be useful because a book of thought is more useful 
thana ‘fact book’ with mere events and dates baldly recounted. Mr. Adams 
is not only judicious, but he can put his meaning simply. It is the best 
European history book yet produced on your side, for the purpose it was in 
tended to meet, as far as I know. Nor do Ll know any French or German 
book as good anywhere near its size.” 


ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
By GEORGE GROOM ROBERTSON, late Greek Professor University College, London, 
of the Lectures delivered at the college, 1870-1892. 


Edited from Notes 


By C. A. FoLEY Ruys DaAvips. (University Series.) 


WENDELL’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


By BARRETT WENDELL, Assistant Professor of English at Harvard College. 


Seventh edition. 12mo. 


ut on a new basis through the in- 


tions of this work have been exhausted. The new (Seventh Edi- 


THE OXFORD MANUALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Edited by C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., F.S.A. 


Each volume 16mo, 50 cents, net. 


The object of this series is to provide a set of historical manuals of a convenient size and at a very moderate price, combining the virtues of the general 


histories with those of scattered * epochs 


fitted to each other, so that the whole wil 


* or “periods,” many of which are in existence. 
1 form a single continuous history of England. 


of Oxford, actively engaged in teaching in the Final School of Modern History. 


The Making of the English Nation. B. C. 55-A. D. 1135. By 
C. G, Roperrson, B. A., Fellow of All Souls’ College. Ready. 


King and Baronage. A. D. 1135-1328. By W. H. Hurron, B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College. Ready. 


A Descriptive Text-Book 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 


Ill. The Hundred Years War; A. D. 
OMAN, Editor of the Series. /n Press. 


1328-1485. By C. W. C. 


IV. England and the Reformation; A. D. 1485-1603. 


By G. 
W. Powers, M.A., Late Scholar of New College. /n Press. 


Each part is complete in itself, but the volumes will be carefully 
The volumes are written by resident members of the University 


Vv. King and Parliament; A, D. 1603-1714. 
M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College. Ready. 

The Making of the British Empire; A. D. 1714-1832. By 
A. HASSALL, M.A., Senior Student and Tutor of Christ College. 
In Press. 


By G. H. WAKELING, 


Vi. 
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stantly flowing as rivers flow to the sea. The ancient 
Russians held it highly criminal to pollute the waters ; 
we poison the stream from source to mouth. Let us 
take good care that this other stream flow as strong 
and pure as human agency can make it. 

The better teacher in the rural school will call for 
a larger school and better conditions of organization, 
equipment, and supervision, and all these will call 
for more money. ‘l'his additional burden must not be 
laid upon the country town. Often these towns tax 
themselves to sustain poor schools fourfold what the 
city tinds necessary for its complete system. A higher 
tax would drive all movable capital from the town, 
and thus complete its ruin. We have passed from 
the district to the town as the smallest unit of organ- 
ization and administration. ‘The state must become 
in larger measure than now the unit for support ; 
there must be a wider assertion of the principle that 
the property of the state must be held for the educa- 
tion of the children of the state. Not only on broad 
humanistic grounds, but on grounds of political ex- 
pediency, we are all in a sense the keeper, not only of 
our brothers, but of our brothers’ children. 

What shall we pass on to the next generation ? 
Not merely our wit and literature, not merely accu- 
mulations of wealth, but the boys and girls of to-day, 
the men and women who will make the America of 
the twentieth century. According to the character 
of this product of our time must the nation rise or 
fall. Journeying through the wide extent of our un- 
(developed country and noting the immense expanse 
over which the forces of sun and air are still at play, 
the undeveloped forces still latent in the soil, water- 
falls still content with beauty, the imagination in vain 
tries to grasp the boundless possibilities of the future, 
lhe loss and waste from failure to educate 1s greater, 
beyond all comparison greater, than these ; for this 
loss is a failure to develop centres of spiritual forces 
vhiech underlie, which organize, direct, and control 
llelse. “The average intellect of the present day 

not equal to the problems presented to it.” The 
vast majority of the people do not rise above the con- 
dition of intellectual mediocrity. When we note in 
any departmentof effort what one strong, well-trained 
nind has contributed to the life and thought and ae- 
ion of its time, what a centre of force it has become, 
vhat permanent contribution it has made to the re 
ources of humanity, and compare this with the vast 
Procession that merely moves on through its allotted 
course, and leaves no sign, Wwe may appreciate the 
vork which must be done, and done now. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Nature’s Byways, Natural Science for Primary 
Pupils. By Nellie Walton Ford, First Primary Teacher, 
Irving School, St. Paul, Minn. Illustrated by Gertrude 
Morse and reproductions from great artists. New York and 
Boston: The Morse Company. Price, 40 cents. 

This charmingly illustrated book is admirably adapted to in- 
terest young children in natural science. The marvels of nature 
appeal very strongly to the first years of childhood, and the 
author of this timely book makes the first exercises in reading 
and the writing of simple descriptions of objects in nature con- 
tribute to the opening of the eyes of the children to see the 
beauties of the world with which they come in contact. It is, 
in a sense, a graded reader— stimulating to ‘‘ nature study.” 
The language chosenis almost classic in its purity and simplicity, 
and each lesson becomes a model forthe young pupil to follow 
in writing his own descriptions of leaves, flowers, and fruit, of 
animals and things in nature. The illustrations, in water 
colors, are many of them reproductions of the great artists, 
like Landseer, Rosa Bonheur, etc., and are so accurately de- 
scribed by the accompanying text as to become real lessons in 
art. The aimof author and publishers is to associate the work 
of primary teaching with literature of a high order, and to stim- 
ulate the child early in life to the appreciation and cultivation 
of true art. 


By Frank Allport, M.D, 
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Tue Eyre its CARE, 
Illustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

This little volume gives correct information as to the anatomy 
and physiology of the eye, its uses and limitations, and the 
methods tending to the perpetuation of good eyesight, from 
generation to generation. It is eminently a practical work. It 
was not written for medical students or practitioners, but for 
teachers, advanced pupils, and general readers interested in 
educational matters and in ocular hygiene. Ilence, great care 
has been taken to exclude all technical terms and obstruse mat- 
ter. It is an elementary work, but sufliciently comprehensive 
for all practical purposes. 

Beneath Roor Trees. By Abram English 
Brown. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 345 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Other towns besides Lexington and Concord had to do with 

the opening events of our Revolution. There the first battles 

were fought and the first blood was shed in the great struggle 
for freedom which the war of the Revolution secured to the 

New England colonies and to the nation. But the men who 

responded to the alarm messengers sent out on that memor- 

able nineteenth of April, 1775, were gathered from many other 
towns, in other counties. The immortal scroll of that day 
contained forty-nine names, from seventeen different towns, 

ten from Middlesex, four from Essex, three from Norfolk. 

And more than twice this number responded to the call before 

the retreating redcoats had reached their warships. ‘The object 

of this volume is to answer the question, What did these towns 
have to do with these first battles of the Revolution? The au- 
thor has spent much time during a score of years, devoted to 
historical writing, and visiting the homes of the widows of hus- 
bands who had personal experience in that little army, and their 


children and grandchildren who heard the story of sacrifice 
from fathers who suffered in the field, camp, or hospital. In 
this way he has gathered much information not found in our 
histories of these stirring times. This book not only repeats 
the story of the scenes and sacrifices of the patriots of ’75 in 
the most graphic manner, but gives numerous biographical 
sketches and thrilling incidents, which add much to its value. 
Weare confident that it will find many interested readers, even 
among those who are already familiar with American history. 


Tue Prince AND THE Pauper. A Tale for Young 
People of all Ages. By Mark Twain. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 309pp. Price, $1.75. 

Strange as it may seem, we have here a thrilling story in 
which Cupid plays no part. This is a new library edition from 
new electrotype plates, with copious illustrations. The assumed 
name of the world renowned author is a sufficient guarantee of 
the attractive character of the book. He claims that itis a 
traditional tale, handed down from father to son, for three 
hundred years or more; that ‘‘ it may have happened, it may 
not have happened; but it cou/d have happened.’’ Tom Canty 
was born to a poor London family who did not want him. On 
the same day, another English child was born to the rich 
Tudor family, who did want him. These are the heroes of our 
story. Poor Tom while a boy gained admittance to the pres- 
ence of Edward, Prince of Wales, afterwards Edward VI. of 
England. ‘The prince insisted that they,should exchange 
clothes. As the result, he was driven from the palace, while 
Tom remained Prince of Wales. ‘The real prince, in his rags, 
became the companion of beggars and thieves, but was rescued 
from them by Miles Hendon. At the coronation the two boys 
met again, and, by Tom’s help, who had been very unhappy 
in his unnatural position, the prince was able to prove his 
identity, and resumed his station. ‘ The pauper ” was glad to 
be released from the station which he could not fill. The 
result was, Miles Hendon, who had rescued the prince, was 
made Earl of Kent, as a reward of his fidelity, and Tom Canty 
was provided for during his life, for his generosity. The author 
exposes in the story the hideous character of English law in the 
past. and reveals the social customs of early English life. 
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Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co, 

HENRY CLAY AND THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 
LETTERS ON ProTreceTion, By Rey. Will C. Wood, 
Market Clab. 

THe PitGrim Cuitp, By Theodora C, Elmslie. 
Vhiladelphia: American Sunday School Union, 


Price, 70 cents. 


SPEECHES 
Boston: 


AND 
Home 


Price, 75 cents. 


OLD COLONY Days. By May Alden Ward. Price, $1.25.——Tu! 
PURITAN IN ENGLAND AND NEW ENGLAND. By Ezra Hoyt Bying 


ton. Price, $2.00. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Tur Srory or Our Country. By Alma Holman Burton. Price 
60 cents. ——PRIMARY LESSONS IN HUMAN PHrystoLoGy, By Winfred 


Kk. Baldwin, M.D. New York: Werner School Book Company. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 2: Massachusetts Town and District 
Superintendents’ Association, Springfield. 
October 9-10: New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, Boston, 

Mass. 

October 14-16: State Council of Superintend- 
ents of New York, Utica, N. Y, 

October 14: New York State Council of City 
and Village School Superintendents, Utica, 
1. 

October 30: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Lynn, Mass. 

November 6: Northwest Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association, Ayer, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 


The summer meeting of educators was held 
at Machias and nearly two hundred teachers and 
school officers were in attendance. Superin- 
tendent Stetson, several teachers of normal 
schools, and other popular educators conducted 
the exercises and gave instruction. 

Mr. H. H. Goddard, who has been principal 
of Oak Grove Seminary and Bailey Institute, 
Vassalboro, has tendered his resignation. 

At a recent meeting of the board of education 
of Bar Harbor it was decided to introduce the 
teaching of vocal music into the public schools. 

The high school at Turner Centre will be 
taught by Roscoe J. Ham of Lewiston, a recent 
graduate of Harvard College. 

The trustees of the academy at Hampden 
Corner have engaged Mr. George C. Webber of 
Lewiston as principal, who will take charge of 
the fall term. Mr. Webber is a graduate of 
Bowdoin College. 

A meeting of the superintendents of the rural 
schools of Maine was held at the state house, 
Augusta, August 31 and September 1. Gov- 
ernor Cleaves delivered the address of welcome. 
Hon. W. T. Harris, United States commissioner 
of education, delivered two lectures, subjects ; 
first lecture, ‘‘ What Shall be Studied in the 
Elementary Schools ”; second lecture, ‘‘ Moral 
Education in the Elementary Schools as Related 
to School Discipline.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The district system in Massachusetts was 
abolished and the districts, in populous sec- 
tions of the state, were consolidated through 
the efforts of Horace Mann. 

Herbert H. Bates has been elected principal 
of the new normal school at North Adams. Mr. 
Bates is a graduate of the Westfield normal 
school, has had successful experience both as a 
teacher and as a superintendent of schools, and 
for many years has been principal of the Wel- 
lington training school for teachers in the city 
of Cambridge. This is a school of some 800 
pupils, primary and grammar. It is taught by 
young women, who desire to obtain permanent 
positions in the schools of Cambridge, and who 
do their work under Mr. Bates. He has thus 
been closely related to normal schools and their 
methods for years. 

The Hyde Park school committee has chosen 
W. H. Angleton of Ansonia, Conn., as _prin- 
cipal of the high school, to sueceed J. M. Hill. 
Mr. Angleton is a graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and has been a teacher and superintendent 
of schools for the past fifteen years. Miss 
Coggshall was elected teacher at the Fairmount 
school. 

A number of Dartmouth College graduates of 
Hyde Park have formed an association, with 
the following-named officers : President, Wilbur 
H. Powers; vice-presidents, F. P. McGregor, 
Edmund Davis, and George M. Fellows; treas- 
urer, Daniel E. Cluff; secretary, J. L. Sanborn; 
chairman of executive committee and corre- 
sponding secretary, J. F. Savage; chairman of 
entertainment committee, Dr. J. K. Knight. 
The officers of the club, which will be known 
as the Dartmouth Association of Hyde Park, 
will be elected annually in January. 

Superintendent Seaver contributed to the 
Independent — August 6 number —a summary 
statement of the present condition of the Bos- 
ton public schools, which is of great public 
interest. Some of the facts may here be re- 
peated. The attendance of different pupils is 
about 76,000. Average registration, the last 
half of the year, 69,088, and the average daily 
attendance, 61,874. The average growth, 2,000 
pupils ayear. All children from the age of 
eight to fourteen are required by the laws of 
Massachusetts to attend school thirty weeks 
each year. There are seventeen truant officers, 
whose only public duty is to enforce school 
attendance. The law which forbids the em- 
ployment of children under the age of thirteen 
greatly aids these officers in their work. The 


Tut New England Conservatory of Music, 
Franklin square, Boston, Mass., is undoubtedly 
the best equipped school of music in the world. 
Its pupils are always in demand as teachers on 
account of their superior musical knowledge 
and their practical readiness in applying it. In 
addition, the conservatory offers the best in- 
struction in oratory and modern languages. 
The charge is extremely small when its advan- 
tages as compared with those offered by similar 
schools are considered. Prospectus sent free 
upon application, [a 
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‘parental school,’’ opened a year ago, repre- 
sents a reform policy in the treatment of 
truants, of great practical importance. The 
parochial school movement seems to have 
spent its force in Boston, as seven-eighths of 
our children are in the public schools, and only 
one-eighth in private schools. 

The public day schools of Boston include 

one city normal school, ten high schools, and 
fifty-five grammar schools, with the de- 
tached primary schools and kindergartens. 
The master of the grammar schools is also 
master of the primary schools and kindergar- 
tens in his district. The schools are graded 
by years. The kindergartens have one grade; 
the primary schools, three grades, and _ the 
grammar school, six grades. The grammar 
school graduates yearly about 3,000 pupils, 
half of whom pass directly into the high school, 
and the other half stop here. There are about 
1,000 pupils in the two Latin schools. The 
mechanic arts high school receives boys from 
the grammar schools and gives them a three 
years’ practical course in industrial work. The 
Boston high schools contain more than 6 per 
cent. of the whole number of pupils in the day 
schools. 
Improved methods of instruction, termed the 
new education, have received much attention. 
In the Horace Mann school for the deaf pupils 
learn to understand from the movements of the 
lips of the speaker all he has said, and to ex- 
press themselves intelligently in their own oral 
speech. Our skilled teachers have great suc- 
cess in preparing foreign pupils who cannot 
speak our language at all in a few weeks to 
enter the regular classes. 

Plain sewing is taught in the grammar 
schools to both girls and boys. Drawing and 
wood-working are taught in the manual training 
department, but this does not interfere with the 
successful teaching of the old branches. ‘The 
use of the Ling system of educational gymnas- 
tics is working out good results in our gram- 
mar schools. From all these facts and many 
more not here mentioned, Dr. Seaver has a 
right to infer that ‘‘our public schools are 
doing more for the physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual welfare of Boston than all other instru- 
mentalities combined.” 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Philip E. Stanley has been elected as assist- 
ant teacher in the Friends’ school in Provi- 
dence. 

In 1843 Hon. Henry Barnard went to Rhode 
Island and assisted in drawing up the state 
school law, under which he became the first 
commissioner, and labored there for six years. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

Chapters of the proposed Greater New York 
charter relating to the board of education, the 
department of taxes and assessments, and the 
board of estimate and apportionment have been 
made public. A board of education, consisting 
of forty-two commissioners, is providedfor. A 
city superintendent and as many assistant super- 
intendents as may be necessary are to be ap- 
pointed by the board. All principals and other 
teachers, under the public school systems of 


New York and Brooklyn, in office at the passage 
of the act, are to continue in their places. 
The board of education is directed to establish 
a nautical school for education in the science 
and practice of navigation. It may cause the 
pupils of this school to go on board vessels, in 
and from the harbor, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a practical knowledge of navigation and of 
the duties of mariners, and the board is author- 
ized to apply to the United States government 
for the requisite use of vessels and supplies for 
this purpose. The chamber of commerce is 
authorized to appoint a committee to serve as a 
council of the nautical school. ‘There is to be 
but one commissioner of taxes and assessments, 
instead of three, as at present. He is to appoint 
a board of assessors, numbering forty, so se- 
lected that each section of the city shall be 
appropriately represented. The proposed 
charter establishes a new board, consisting of 
three persons, to be appointed by the commis- 
sioner, to be called judges of appeals, who shall 
hear all objections by property owners or tax- 
payers to any of the acts of the board of asses- 
sors, or of the commissioner of taxes and 
assessments. Their report shall be rendered to 
the commissioner and shall not take effect in 
any way except with his approval. The board 
of estimate and apportionment is to be composed 
of the mayor, the comptroller, the president of 
the board of aldermen, and the tax commis- 
sioner. The duties of the board are not changed. 


A teachers’ institute for the first commis- 
sioner district, Ulster county, was held in King- 
ston Free Academy the week beginning Sep- 
tember 7 : 

Officers and instructors — Hon. Charles R, Skinner, 
A.M., LL.D., state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion; Hon. Danforth EK, Ainsworth, deputy state 
superintendent of public instruction; Augustus S. 
Downing, A.M., supervisor of teachers’ institutes 
and training classes; Archibald C. McLachlan, A.M., 
and Henry R. Sanford, A.M., Ph.D., conductors. 
Miss Gratia L. Rice, state instructor in drawing; 
Miss Anna K. Eggleston, state instructor in primary 
work; Francis J. Cheney, A.M., Ph.D., state normal 
school, Cortland; Darwin L. Bardwell, A.M., state 
normal school, Cortland; Frank S. Capen, A.M., 
Ph.D., state normal school, New Paltz; Professor 
EK. J. Bailey, state normal school, New Paltz; Jean- 
ette E. Graham, Pd.B., state normal school, New 
Paltz; Myron J. Michael, A.M.. principal Kingston 
Free Academy; William E. Bunten, A.M., principal 
Ulster rape eee Fred N. Moulton, principal Sauger- 
ties high school. 

Music — Miss Mary K. Shepard, Principal Charles 
W. Townsend. 

Reception committee — The Kingston teachers, 
Superintendent Charles M, Ryon. 

Secretaries — Principal John O. Renn, Principal 
Melvin G. Rhodes, Miss Anna O. Wood. 

John J. Moran, school commissioner. 


The public schools will open September 14, 
with additional facilities and much needed im- 
provements. Large additions have been made 
to five schoolhouses and four new schools have 
been established. 

Miss Hortense Low, assistant in the Water- 


Ir you are thinking of studying music, do no 
fail to send for the prospectus of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music in Boston. This 
will acquaint you with the greatest and most 
perfect school of music, oratory, and modern 
languages in America. ‘The best is always the 
cheapest in the end, and the charges are low 
when its advantages over other similar schools 
are considered. [B 
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ville, Maine, high school, has tendered her 
resignation to accept a position as teacher of 
elocution in Fort Plain Military Institute at 
Fort Plain. 

NEW JERSEY. 

It is stated upon good authority that the cost 
of an education at Princeton, including all 
necessary expenses and desirable comforts, 
need not exceed $500 per annum. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Professor J. R. Flickinger has resigned the 
chair of history of the West Chester normal 
school, to accept the principalship at Edinboro. 
County Superintendent Joseph S. Walton has 
been elected to fill the position at West Chester 
normal, made vacant by the resignation of Pro- 
fessor Flickinger. He was elected over forty- 
five candidates who sought the position. Among 
the candidates of Professor Walton’s place as 
superintendent are: Superintendent Addison 
Jones of West Chester, Principal W. H. 
Snyder of Oxford, and Miss Susan C. Lodge, 
late teacher in the West Chester high school. 

The school directors of West Salem have 
decreed that both their men and women teach- 
ers must not attend parties, balls, or any gath- 
ering involving late hours, Fridays and Satur- 
days only excepted, and these left to their own 
discretion. 

Among the lecturers at the county summer 
institute were, Dr. Heber Holbrook of Clarion, 
Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, and Dr. Maltby. These 
gentlemen also instructed classes. 

At the Pittsburgh institute Dr. Brumbaugh, 
Superintendent W. A. Beers of Clarion county, 
Dr. Schaeffer, state superintendent, Professor 
Maltby of the Slippery Rock normal school, 
and Erasmus Wilson of the Commercial 
Gazette delivered addresses. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

Two hundred members of the teachers’ asso- 
ciation of Stark and neighboring counties in 
convention at Canton called upon Major Me- 
Kinley in a body. They surrounded the house 
and sang America.”’ Major McKinley, respond- 
ing, said: ‘If you would show your love for 
your country, you must give considerable atten- 
tion to American politics. The teacher is the 
public servant. He is the essential part of the 
conservative force which upholds the national 
fabric. He instructs the future citizen and future 
statesman. He isa mighty power in the life of 
the nation. His influence has uniformly been on 
the side of the right. He moulds and directs 
the minds which will control the destiny of the 
republic. You are engaged ina noble calling. 
Nothing more exalted could engage you. The 
youth of the land are yours to instruct. ‘That 
it may wisely be done, you have my best wishes 
and prayers.” 

(Continued on page 182.) 
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Among the prominent Institutions of Learning that now use the Hall & Knight Algebras are: 


Harvard University; University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. ; Furman University, Greenville, S. C.; Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. ; Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J ; The University of Alabama; Western 
Maryland College, Westminster, Md.; Irving College, Mechanicsburg, Pa.; New Windsor College, New Windsor, Md. ; 
Central College, Lexington, Mo.; Texarkana College, Texas; Richmond College, Richmond, Va.; St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H.; Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass. ; Cascadilla School, Ithaca, N. Y. ; Troy Academy, N. Y.; Stevens 
School, Hoboken, N. J. ; Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn ; The Princeton Preparatory School, Princeton, N. J.; Belmont 
School, Belmont, Cal. ; Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J.; Mifflin Academy, Mifflintown, Pa.; The Trinity School, San 
Francisco, Cal.; The Chelton School, Wyncote, Pa.; Marion Military Institute, Marion, Ala.; Oak Grove Seminary, 
Vassalboro, Me. ; Bell Buckle School, Bell Buckle, Tenn.; Raymond Academy, Camden, N. J,; Coronal Institute, San 
Marcos, Texas; Susquehanna Collegiate Institute, Towanda, Pa.; St. Michaels, Toronto, Can. ; Swarthmore Grammar 
School, Swarthmore, Pa.; Westtown Boarding School, Westtown, Pa.; St. Catherine’s Hall, Davenport, Iowa; Union 
School, Collinsville, Conn. ; St. Timothy's School, Baltimore, Md. ; Milwaukee Academy, Milwaukee, Wis. ; Minneapolis 
Academy ; High School, Beverly, Mass. ; Academy of Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. ; Harry-Hillman Academy, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. ; also-in High Schools in Oakland, San Francisco, Cal.; Weehawken, N. J.; Orange, N. J.; etc. 


LETTERS FROM PROMINENT EDUCATORS. 


JOHN T. DUFFIELD, Professor of Mathematics, College of 
New Jersey, Princeton : — The work bears the marks of the expe- 
rienced and judicious teacher, and seems admirably fitted for its 
special purpose as a text-book in algebra for preparatory schoois. 

JOHN E. CLARK, Professor of Mathematics, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Ct.:— | have made as careful examination as my 


time will permit of the American Edition of the “ Algebra for Begin- | 
ners,” and the “ Elementary Algebra,” by Messrs. Hall and Knight, | 


and have formed a very favorable impression of them, The latter 
hook covers fully the ground embraced in our requirements for admis- 
sion to Sheftield. 

JAMES LEE LOVE, Instructor of Mathematics, Harvard 


University, Cambridge, Mass. : 
the Elementary Algebra is an excellent book, [ wish I could persuade 
all the teachers fitting boys for the Lawrence Scientific School to use it. 


L. A. WAIT, Professor of Mathematics, Cornell University, 


Ithaea, N. Y. :— Please accept my sincere thanks for your kindness | 


in sending me the American Edition of Halland Knight's * Klement- 
ary Algebra.” The book covers the ground required for admission to 
Cornell University. 

GEORGE C. EDWARDS, Professor of Mathematics, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Cal. :- L have devoted some little 
time to a careful reading of the book, and feel that I can say, it has no 
superior for high school and college work. 

HENRY MORTON, President of Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology: —Its admirable arrangement in a logical sequence which 
makes each subject advance by an easy and natural development from 
that which preceded it, and its clearness of statement w ich makes 
every point easily intelligible, leave nothing to be desired, It will 
certainly prove a boon to both instructor and student. It will mani- 
festly afford a satisfactory basis for the preparation of students com- 
ing to this Institution. 

VICTOR C. ALDERSON, Professor of Mathematics, Armour 
Institute, Chicago, DL. : — We have used the English Edition for the 
past two years in our Scientific Academy. The new edition is superior 
to the old, and we shall certainly use it. In my opinion it is the best 
of all the elementary algebras. 

F. P. MATZ, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, Irving College, 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. :— The American Edition of Hall and Knight's 
“ Elementary Algebra ” isa text-book of concise and accurate defini- 
tions, well-chosen, and well-graded problems, and scientifically ar- 
ranged and clearly presented subject-matter. The student who com- 
pletes this book will have an admirable preparation for advanced alge- 
braic work. This text-book will be used by the under-graduate stu- 
dents of this college. 

FRANK E. MILLER, Ph.D., Department of Mathematics, 
Otterbien University, Westerville, Ohio :—I have examined itand 
have been highly pleased with it. I give it my highest endorsement. 


w. STZLER, Department of Mathematics, Syracuse 
I have examined the Algebras by Hall | 


University, Syracuse, N. Y.:— 
and Knight, and am well pleased with them, The revision by Seven- 
oak covers admirably the entrance requirements to Syracuse t nive r- 
sity,and I shall take pleasure in recommending it for that purpose, 
CHARLES H. LEVERMORE, Principal of Adelphi Academy, 
Brooklyn: — The book was introduced into our classes at the begin- 
hing of this school year; the arrangement of the work and its methods 
of presenting the subject-matter have proven to be entirely satisfactory. 


L. L. CAMPBELL, Professor of Mathematics, Presbyterian 
College of South Carolina, Clinton, 8. C.: rhe Elementary A Ige- 
bra of Hall and Knight, revised and enlarged by rofessor 
is oneof the most complete and thorough treatises on the subject pu » 
lished in this country. It is well suited for work in the secondary 
school, and yet the discussions on the Binomial Theorem, Theory of 
Equations, Determinants, etc., Show that it 1s worthy of a place among 
college text-books on Algebra. 

PROF, J. L. PATTERSON, 
Union College, Schenectady, N. ¥- 
edition of Halland Knight’s ** Elementary 
pleased with it. It seems to me that the ¢ 
nents and quadratic equations are especl 
Whole book 1s of very high grade. 


Department of Mathematics, 
7,:—1 have examined the new 
Algebra’ and am greatly 
hapters on fractional expo- 
ally well written, but the 


Professor Sevenoak’s revision of | 


WILLIAMS. DELP, State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. : 
The author has succeeded in rearranging the matter ina clear, con- 
cise, and logical manner, thus adding to the already well-earned repu- 
tation of the older work. I think it would be difficult to find a better 
series of Elementary Algebras. 
| THACHER, Professor of Mathematics, City High 
Schools, Newark, N. J. Ihave been greatly pleased with the 
manner in which the subject is developed and the great number of 
| well-chosen and well-graded examples. 

W. C. DURFEE, Professor of Mathematics Hobart College, 
Geneva, N. Y.:— I have examined Hall and Knight’s ‘* Elementary 
Algebra”? with care, and | am greatly pleased with it. The arrange- 
ment of subjects is excellent, and the problems are well-chosen and 
| plentiful. I shall take great pleasure in recommending its use in pre- 
| paratory schools. 
| PROF. WILLIAM A. HARSHBARGER, Department of 

Mathematics, Washburn College, Topeka, Kan. : fh the hands of 
| a capable, dive teacher, this work complete, followed by a course from 

Halland Knight’s Higher Algebra, affords a preparation in Algebra 
| surpassed by no series with which Lam acquainted, I hope to be able 
to so adjust our course in Washburn College that I can use the two in 
this way. 

PROF. ERNEST L. CALDWELL, Morgan Park Academy, 
University of Chicago, Morgan Park, TIL: 
ject-matter of the last Algebra examination paper of the University of 
Chicago is treated with great clearness by this text, while many other 
well-known texts fail to touch upon a part of the subject-matter of the 
paper. It certainly gives to secondary schools an Algebra which meets 
more adequately than any other the recent advance in the Algebra 
requirements. 

A. A. TITSWORTH, Professor of Graphics and Mathematies, 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. :— Lreceived some weeks 
agoa copy of Professor Sevenoak’s revision of Hall and Knight’s 
“Klementary Algebra,” and have in the mean time examined it some- 
what in detail. I think Professor Sevenoak has succeeded admirably 
in adapting the work to the requirements of the scientific schools of 
this country. I donot hesitate to recommend the book as well suited, 
in form and subject-matter, to the needs of scientific schools. 

GEORGE P. F. HOBSON, Professor of Mathematics, Adelphi 
Academy, Brooklyn, N. am pleased with Hall and Knight's 
“Elementary Algebra,” and the clearness and simplicity of its state- 
ments appeal to me strongly. inthe early part of the work, Chapter 
IX., on Symbolical Expression, | regard as very helpful and valuable, 
while the early introduction of problems leading to simple equations 
is a most excellent feature. From my experience thus far, Lexpect to 
realize great satisfaction from the use of this Algebrain my classroom. 

R. M. McDILL, High School, New Castle, Ind. : — I believe that 
the book is well adapted to elementary pupils. It is clear and concise, 
| The problems are numerous and apparently well graded, The treat- 
| ment of factoring and quadratic equations is excellent. 

JOHN G. BLACK, Professor of Mathematics, University of 
Wooster, Wooster, Ohio:—I have received and examined your 
favor of last week —a copy of your “ Elementary Algebra” (Hall and 
Knight), revised by Professor Sevenoak, and like it very much, I 
think the matter well selected and clearly put before the pupil. 

SUPT. H. F. LEISTER, Phoenixville, Pa. :— It seems to be an 
improvement in many ways over most works on the subject. 

OREN ROOT, Professor of Mathematics, Hamilton College, 
Clinton, N. Y.:— I have long known the value of the * Higher Alge- 
bra’ by these authors, and have often referred my students to it for 
clear statement of certain subjects. The ‘ Elementary Algebra”’ ap- 
| pears to me to have excellencies as marked as the ** Higher.” I shall 
| commend Hall and Knight's Elementary Algebra” to teachers in 
preparatory schools. 

ALBERT F. GANZ, M. E., Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Long Island Chautauqua, Point Woods, L. The 
great number and variety of exercises strikes me as an exceptionally 
useful feature. The addition of the chapter on Determinants, together 
with the complete treatment of the general subject-matter, makes the 


copies, and feel sure that its use here will bring out other valuable 


I find that the sub- | 


| MISS E. CARVER, State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. : — 

Many thanks for the Algebra of Hall and Knight which you have sent 
me. I liked the old one very much, but find this a great advance 
upon that, 


A. C. WASHBURN, Formerly Professor of Mathematics in 
Massachusetts Agricultural College:—I have long regarded the 
| English edition of this work as one of the best, and the American edi- 
| tion I see embodies not only the excellent features of the original, but 
) much additional matter, which renders it more advantageous to our 
institutions. 
| For the required course in Algebra in the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, with which institution I have recently been connected, 
I think it not only the best work published, but just the one for which 
it has long been in need. 


| JOHN A. MILLER, Assistant Professor of Mathematies, 


Leland Stanford Jr. University :— The subject-matter is admirably 
—— and logically arranged, The treatment is clear, concise, and 
oreible, 

JOSEPH BEALS, Department of Mathematics, Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass. :— A casual examination 
of the book pleases me very much. I shall endeavor during the sum- 
mer to carefully go through the book, especially the chapters not 
usually found in an elementary algebra. 

A. M. MATTOON, Instructor in Mathematics, Park College, 
Parkville, Mo. :— So far as | am able to judge of the merits of a text- 
book by examination, and without testing it in the class-room, I have 
never seen a work superior to this. 

P. J. KUNTZ, Superintendent of Schools, Aledo, Ul. :—It 
excels in many of the leading features characteristic of a good text- 
book. It covers the essentials of the subject most admirably; is 
arranged according to modern and improved order; affords ample 
exercises to impress the principles indelibly upon the student’s mind. 
Iam much pleased with the work. 

ERIC DOOLITTLE, Formerly Instructor in Mathematics, 
University of Towa:—I have examined your Hall and Knight's 
‘Elementary Algebra.”’ It seems to me an excellent book. The treat- 
ment of Series and the chapter on the Theory of Equations, by their 
conciseness and thoroughness, are in strong contrast to the corre- 
sponding parts of most of our other elementary algebras. 

DAVID EUGENE SMITH, Michigan State Normal School, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. The School Review.)— In the Elementary 
Algebra’? we are treated to a good book made better. Hall and 
Knight’s works have been and are extensively used in England, and 


not a little in America, and their popularity is well deserved. They 
supply a need in the way of text-books pitched a degree higher than 
the ordinary run of school literature. They are books that make 
students think, and hence this revision should be well received in 
this country. 

W. E. BREAZALE, Professor of Mathematics, State Normal 
and Industrial College, Rock Hill, S.C.:— The work is plain, 
practicable, and abreast with the science. The chapter on Determi- 
nants is specially timely. I am well pleased with the book, and can 
unhesitatingly say that itis one of the best works on Elementary 
Algebra I have seen, 

ROBERT J. ALEY, Professor of Mathematics University of 
Indiana, Bloomington, Ind.:— lam very much pleased with the 
revised Halland Knight Algebra. Lt seems to me to be a most excellent 
preparatory book. 

Bb. P. SNOW, Principal of North Yarmouth Academy, Yar- 
mouth, Me. :— The text-books in Algebra seem to me to decidedly 
excel in the scope of the work set before the student, in clearness and 
accuracy of definitions, and in the lucidity and elegance of the methods 
employed, 

R. C. STOREY, Principal of the Gold Hill Public Schools, Gold 
Hill, Nevada :— The Algebra is a splendid production. It is full of 
well-graded problems, while its explanations and illustrations are 
clear and complete. In its new form its many qualities of highest ex- 
cellence will win friends wherever submitted to competent judgment. 


JULIUS HOWARD PRATT, Ph. D,, Milwaukee Academy. 
Milwaukee, Wis. : —- ‘The Algebra is, for my purpose, the best book 


| work a most desirable text-book. We have ordered a number of 
| 
| features. 


in the market. I shall use it in my classes during the coming year. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, . . . New York, Boston, Chicago. 
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Delicious 
Drin 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, 
and invigorating drink. 


Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
‘When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond any- 
thing I know of in the form of 
medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


(Continued from page 180.) 


PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 


The San Joaquin county board of education 
have issued a valuable school manual, em- 
bracing the ‘“‘ Course of Study,” ‘‘ A Suggestive 
Weekly Programme for a Nine Years’ Course 
of Study,” ‘‘ Information on Examination of 
Pupils for Promotion and Graduation,” ‘‘ Rules 
for Certification of Teachers,” ‘‘ Valuable Gen- 
eral Suggestions,” etc. The list of books in 
the manual is one of the best. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
State Editor, GEORGE W. COLBURN, Grafton. 

It looks now like a three-cornered fight on 
office of state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for North Dakota. The Republicans turned 
down Miss Bates, the present incumbent, and 
put in nomination J. G. Holland, county super- 
intendent of Traill county. The Demo-Pop 
convention put in nomination Mrs. Laura J. 
Zisenhuth, ex-state superintendent of public 
instruction, a lady of merit, and it is now stated 
that the W. C. T. U. party has hoisted the 
banner for Miss Bates. The candidates all 
being representative temperance workers, may 
leave the vote light for Miss Bates, and throw 
the vote to Mrs. L. J. Eisenhuth. 

Considerable interest is being taken in the 
nomination of lady county superintendents in 
North Dakota this year in some of the most 
populous counties. 

Vertical writing is introduced into some of 
our schools, and it begins to look as though it 
had come to stay. 

Crystal and Park River have had considerable 
commotion over the reélection of their prin- 
cipals. The principals are determined to stay, 
and some of the citizens are opposing strongly. 
At best, the schools will be greatly injured by 
this unwise action. The board has the power 
to select the teachers, and wise patrons will 
have nothing to do with what they have no 
voice in doing. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 

My earliest recollection, says Booker T. 
Washington, principal of Tuskegee Institute, 
is of a small one-room log hut on a large slave 


CATARRH 


NASAL 
CA TAR RH 
LOCAL DISEASE, 


and is a result of colds 
and sudden climatic 
changes. 
It can be cured by a pleas- 
ant remedy, which is ap- 
plied directly into the 
nostrils. 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 
Opens and cleans the Nasal 
Passages, Allays Pain and 


Inflammation, Heals the 
Sores, Protects the Mem- 


ax 
COLD HEAD 


brane from Colds, Restores the Senses of Taste and 


Smell. The Balm is quickly absorbed and gives re. 
lief at Once. Price 50 cents, at Druggists or by mail- 
B) ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


plantation in Virginia. After the close of the 
war, while working in the coal mines of West 
Virginia for the support of my mother, I heard 
in some accidental way of the Hampton Insti- 
tute. When I learned that it was an institution 
where a black boy could study, could have a 
chance to work for his board, and at the same 
time be taught how to work and to realize the 
dignity of labor, I resolved to go there. Bid- 
ding my mother good-bye, I started out one 
morning to find my way to Hampton, though I 
was almost penniless, and had no definite idea 
where Hampton was. By walking, begging 
rides, and paying for a portion of the journey 
on the steam cars, I finally succeeded in reach- 
ing the city of Richmond, Va. I was without 
money or friends. I slept under a sidewalk, 
and by working on a vessel next day I earned 
money to continue my way to the institute, 
where I arrived with a surplus of fifty cents. 
At Hampton I found the opportunity —in the 
way of buildings, teachers, and industries pro- 
vided by the generous —to get training in the 
classroom, and by practical touch with indus- 
trial life to learn thrift, economy, and push.— 
Atlantic Monthly. 


LOUISIANA. 


Harper’s Weekly has this to say of the South- 
ern holiday: Louisiana has decided to make 
January 19, General Robert E. Lee’s birthday, 
a public holiday. The idea of observing a spe- 
cial day in commemoration or memento of the 
Southern Confederacy was proposed only a few 
years ago, but it has met with universal favor 
through the South. A convention of Confeder- 
ate veterans suggested June 3 as a proper holi- 
day, it being the birthday of ‘‘ President ” Jef- 
ferson Davis, the head and front of ‘‘ the lost 
cause.” But the people seem to take a different 
view of the matter, and to have selected a dif- 
ferent hero. Only one state, Florida, has ac- 
cepted the suggestion of the veterans and made 
June 3 ‘* Confederate day,” while Louisiana is 
the fifth to select Lee’s birthday instead; and 
this selectionis the more marked because Jeffer- 
son Davis was well known in New Orleans, was 
a frequent resident here, and his permanent 
home, Beauvoir, is practically a suburb of the 
city. Louisiana’s action has probably settled 
the matter, and ‘+ Confederate day ’’ will com- 
memorate Lee instead of Davis as the ideal 
Southern hero. 


TENNESSEE. 


The prize of one hundred dollars for the best 
poem to be read at the opening of the centennial 
exposition of Tennessee has been awarded to 
Mrs. Virginia Fraser Boyle of Memphis. 


TEXAS. 


Robert Little, principal of a grammar school 
in Houston, and Miss Carrie Gilchrist, daugh- 
ter of Charles A. Gilchrist, were married 
August 25, at the home of the bride’s parents 
in Somerville. The ceremony was performed 
by Rev. O. A. Houghton of the North-avenue 
Congregational church, Cambridge. 


FOREIGN. 


CANADA. 


The Manitoba school question is as good as 
settled, so there will not be any necessity for 
remedial legislation. Attorney-General Sutton 
and Messrs. Cameron and Watson of the Mani- 
toba government have had an interview with 
Mr. Laurier and other ministers regarding the 
whole matter. The question has been before 
the cabinet, and the proposed plan for settle- 
ment has been unanimously agreed upon. Ex- 
actly how this will be accomplished cannot be 
ascertained, but it is said that the provincial 
government of Manitoba and the dominion gov- 
ernment have agreed upon a basis of settlement 
as the result of the policy of conciliation in 
regard to this troublesome question, under which 
religious instruction is to be given in the Mani- 
toba schools for half an hour each day. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harper's September number of the maga- 
zine has special articles by W. Wilson, on 
‘*First in Peace” (Washington, 1783-1789), 
with fourteen illustrations; ‘‘ The Art of Driv- 


ing,” by H. C. Merwin; ‘‘A Summer Among 
Cliff Dwellings,” fourteen illustrations, by 'T. 
M. Prudden; ‘ Old Silver,” seventeen illustra- 
tions, by Theodore S. Woolsey; ‘Among 
Trees,” by Anna C. Brackett; and ‘‘ Musical 
Celebrities,” twelve portraits, by William Von 
Sachs. Short stories, Editor's Study and 
Drawer, furnish added variety. Price, $4.00 
a year; single copy, 35 cents. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


— The frontispiece of the September number 
of the New England Magazine is a fine picture 
of Mount Monadnock, from a painting by Dr. 

“dward W. Emerson. The picture accompanies 
a superb article upon Monadnock by Dr. Emer- 
son, illustrated by a score of beautiful pictures 
showing the mountain on all its sides and in all 
its phases. The first article in the number is 
upon Harriet Beecher Stowe, written by Rev. 
George Willis Cooke. Itis admirably illustrated 
by striking portraits of Mrs. Stowe at various 
periods of her life, and pictures of her succus- 


sive homes and the places most intimately 


It eught to 
interest a 
many people be- 
base-ball 
cranks to know 
that when a ball 
through 
the air first one 
way and then an- 
other after leaving 
the pitcher’s hand, 
it does what scien- 
tific men once declared was impossible. 
They made figures and diagrams and proved 
that ‘‘curve”’ pitching couldn’t be done; 
then the pitchers did it; and the scientists 
concluded that something was wrong with 
the diagrams. In face of facts some scien- 
tific ‘‘certainties’’ become mighty uncertain. 

Consumption, scientists once declared, 
was incurable ; now they see it cured every 
day by Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery. It purifies and vitalizes the blood ; 
drives out the poisonous elements ; supplies 
the life-giving red corpuscles ; stops the ac- 
cumulation of morbid deposits ; heals and 
builds up the lung tissues ; puts good solid 
muscular flesh on to the frame; and imparts 
fresh nerve-force and vital energy. It 1s 
the most perfect cure ever discovered for 
throat and bronchial affections, wasted, run- 
down conditions; and all diseases due to 
impoverished blood. 

It is the invention of an educated and ex- 
perienced physician. Dr. Pierce has been 
for nearly thirty years chief consulting phy- 
sician of the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical 
Institute, Buffalo, N. Y., and his medicines 
are recognized standard remedies. 

A GREAT FREE BOOK. 

It would save doctor bills for any family 
to have a copy of Dr. Pierce’s splendid 
thousand-page free book, ‘‘The People’s 
Common Sense Medical Adviser,” explain- 
ing the laws of life and health in clear and 
interesting language, with many valuable 
suggestions and receipts for curing common 
ailments by simple home-treatment. It 
has over three hundred illustrations and 
colored plates. A strong paper-bound copy 
will be sent absolutely free on receipt of 21 
cents in one-cent stamps to pay the cost of 
mailing only. Address, World’s Dispensary 
Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. A 
handsome cloth-bound, beautifully stamped 
copy will be sent for 31 cents. 


associated with her life. There are two other 
illustrated articles in the number, — one upon 
the University of Vermont, the other upon the 
city of New Bedford. There are charming 
short stories by Zitella Cooke and Caroline 
Ticknor, and there are poems by John White 
Chadwick, Caroline Bourland, Alice D’Alcho, 
J. Torrey Connor, William Hale, and Minna 
Irving, besides an Omnibus full of amusing 
rhymes. The editor’s table is devoted to the 
subject of historical plays, his text being the 
recent festival at Plymouth. Price, $3.00 a 
year; single copy, 25 cents. Boston, Mass.: 
Warren F. Kellogg, 5 Park square. 


— Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly for 
September has the following table of contents : 
‘** Principles of Taxation. —III.,” by Hon. 
David A. Wells; ‘*The Sympsychograph,” by 
President D. S. Jordan (illustrated); “ Some 
Modern Views of the Cell,” by J. E. Humphrey 
(illustrated) ; ‘** The Vivisection Question,” by 
Professor C. F. Hodge (first paper); ‘‘ Im- 


increase our lists by calling 


We suggest that you send 


30 cents to us with the name. 


Address 


KE would call the attention of our readers to the fact 

that we are extending the circulation of the JourRNAL 

or Epucation, and consequently its usefulness, by offering 

the paper from Sept. 1, 1896, to Jan. 1, 1897, for 50 cents 

This offer is made, of course, only to those whose names are 
not at present on our subscription books. 


Our present subscribers can assist us in our efforts to 


teachers to this “Trial Trip” offer 
copies, subscription blanks, ete., and enter upon the canvass 
without delay For each “ Trial Trip” subscription that you 


send us you may retain 20 cents, forwarding the balance of 


any subscriber to secure a large number of orders. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


 satiebalien and Crime,” by Sydney G. Fisher: 
*‘Tilusions and Hallucinations,” by 
William R. Newbold; ‘* Social Insects,” by [,, 
Badenoch (illustrated); Potter. 
| Art Among Native Americans,” by Alice |), 
| Le Plongeon (illustrated); ‘* Dust and San 
| Storms in the West,” by Professor J. A. Udden: 
‘“The ‘ New Woman’ and her Debts,” by ©. 
de Graffenried; ‘* The Banziris of the Congo 
| Basin,” by M. F. J. Clozel; ‘Enrico Ferri on 
Homicide,” by Helen Zimmern (first paper) : 
‘* Dogbane and Milkweed,” by Maud Going (Ff. 
M. Hardinge) ; ‘* A Cambodian Primary 
School,” by M. Adhémard Leclére; ‘ Sketci: 
of Samuel Luther Dana ” (with portrait) ; cor- 
respondence: ‘+ Occupations, Privileges, and 
Duties of Women,” ** Preventing the Spread of 
Disease ”; Editor's Table: ‘A Bishop on 
| Professor Huxley,” ‘* Lord Kelvin’s ‘Failure ’” ; 
| Scientific Literature, and Fragments of Science. 
| Price, $5.00 a year; single copy, 50 cents. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. - 


— The special features of the September 
Review of Reviews are an article by Theodore 
Roosevelt on ‘*The Three Vice-Presidential 
Candidates, and What They Represent”; a 
concise statement of reasons for and against 
the belief that American free coinage would 
double the price of silver in the world’s markets, 
| the affirmative view being presented by Charles 
B. Spahr, Ph.D., of New York, and the nega- 
tive by Professor J. Laurence Laughlin of Chi- 
cago; a Populist’s comments on the St. Louis 
convention, by Henry D. Lloyd of Chicago; 
‘* An Outlook upon the Agrarian Propaganda 
in the West,” by N. D. Hillis, and an interest- 
ing illustrated article on ‘‘ John Brown in the 
Adirondacks,” by Albert Shaw. The depart- 
ment entitled ‘* The Progress of the World” 
contains a résume of the past month’s important 
developments in American and foreign politics, 
international relations, geographical discovery, 
etc., etc. Price, $2.50 a year; single copy, 25 
cents. New York city. 


— During September J/arper’s Weekly will 
follow with pen and pencil the striking incidents 
of Li Hung Chang’s visit to the United States : 
Thomas R. Dawley, Jr., will give a comprehen- 
;sive review of his experiences as war corrc- 
spondent in Cuba; an article on ‘* Washington’s 
Farewell Address,” with fac-simile reproduc- 
tions of the original manuscript, will be con- 
tributed by Hon. Worthington C. Ford; and 
there will be a paper by General Greely on 
Nansen’s voyage to the north pole. The pro- 
gress of the political campaign will be marked 
by telling cartoons and characteristic illus- 
trations. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Bookman for September: terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York: Dodd, Mead. & Co. 

The Homiletic Review for September; terms, $3.00 
ayear. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

The Forum for September; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Forum Publishing Company. 

The Review of Reviews for September ; terms, 
$2.50 a year. New York. 

The Treasury for September; terms, $2.50 a year. 
New York: E. B. Treat. 7 

Popular Science Monthly for September; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Arena for September ; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston: Arena Publishing Company. . 

_ Ladies’ Home Companion for September ; terms 
+O cents a year. Springfield, Ohio. 

The American Kitchen Magazine for September; 
terms, $1.00 a year. Boston: Home Science Pub 
lishing Company. 

The Quiver for September ; terms, $1.50 a year 
New York: Cassell Publishing Company. : 

The New England Magazine for September ; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston: 5 Park square. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
Elementary and Constitutional Geometry. 
A History of Rome 


The Coming of Arthur, and Other Idylis of the King 
Cheerful Philosophy for Thoughtful Invalids........ 


Composite Geometrical 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


YALE’S COLLECTION OF GEOMET- 
RICAL MODELS. 


A magnificent collection of geometrical 
models, valued at several thousand dollars, has 
been added recently to the equipment of Yale 
University. The models are made of polished 
brass and glass, and were constructed under the 
personal supervision of Professor Andrew W. 
Phillips. Photographs of these models have 
been reproduced in ‘‘ Elements of Geometry,” 
by Andrew W. Phillips and Irving Fisher, pro- 
fessors in Yale, just published by Harper & 
Brothers. The authors have made use of pho- 
tography both as a quick method of explanation 
and as an incentive of interest. That ‘“ pictures 
convey at a glance what volumes cannot, de- 
scribe ” is especially true of the figures of solid 
geometry, in which the third dimension—thick- 


ness—is often invisible to the student. Photo- 
engravings, arranged side by side with skeleton 
drawings, give an immeasurable reality and 
meaning to the illustrations. 


A LARGE stock of Kindergarten material, 
school supplies, several thousand volumes of 
valuable kindergarten and teachers’ books, in- 
cluding a large stock of maps, blackboards, 
drawing and sewing cards, gifts, blocks, ete., 
such as is usually carried by a large supply 
house, paper, and numerous other things, are 
now being sold at retail at 16 Bromfield street, 
Boston, Mass. ‘Teachers and school superin- 
tendents do not often have an opportunity to 
buy such material at one-half price and less. 

Joseru C. Goprrey. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find r 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


¢ The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
° Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts.. 
ra Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. y 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—How foolish is the pessimist, 
Despondent and forlorn, 
Who always, when he gets a rose, 
Goes hunting for a thorn! 
The optimist has better sense ; 
The charm of life he knows; 
He doesn’t mind a scratch or two 
If he can get the rose. 
So do not be a pessimist, 
Cankered with discontent; 
The optimist has heaps of fun 
That doesn’t cost a cent. 
—Somerville Journal. 
To OrrerR A Rewarp or 100 Dotvars fora 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured creates 
the suspicion that the article so advertised is a 
humbug. Do you know of any such reward 
being paid? Ely Bros. do not promise rewards 
in order to sell their well-known ‘‘Cream Balm.” 
They offer the most effective medicants, pre- 
pared in convenient form to use, and at the 
lowest possible price, 50 cents per bottle. An 
honest and effective remedy, whichis absolutely 
free from mercurials or harmful drugs. 


— Miss De Plain —‘‘ Doctor, what is the se- 
cret of beauty !” Family Physician (confi- 
dentially) — ‘* Be born pretty.” 


— Landlady—‘* Wouldn’t you like a cup of 
coffee, Mr. Snoberly ? It’s nice and fresh.” 
Mr. Snoberly —‘** Yes, madame, when I’m 
through with my steak. Business first, you 
know.” 

Mrs. Winstow’s Soorninc Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world, 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


” 


— A doctor may be able to speak but one lan- 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


guage, but he is supposed to have a knowledge 
of all tongues. 
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HORACE MANN, The Educator. ° 


HIS WORK is a study of the schools as they were in his day ; of 


boyhood and youth of Horace Mann; of his law practice and legis- 
lative experience ; of his great speeches and great reporte ; of the 
famous controversy with the Boston Masters ; of his Congressional 
record, and notably of his heroic contest for re-election with all the influ- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his political friends opposed to him ; 
and lastly, of his struggle at Antioch College. 

This is a book which every teacher will need in his home library, and ‘s 


By A, E. WINSHIP, 
of Education. 

| 

Price, 50 cents. lol 

the conditions socially, educationally, and religiously ; of the 4B 

lo| 

lo] 

| 


| 
which every teacher’s desk should have ready for pupils’ reference. |0 
‘Mr. Winship has done justice to a most admirable opportunity to throw more light [6 
upon the career of a great educator.” —State Normal Monthly, Emporia, Kansas. re) 


“A. E. Winship’s book on HORACE MANN, 
want, a concise account of the work of that great reformer. 


“The book is written in Mr. Winship’s best style.” 


“There is need of this little book, which gives the author’s view of the man, his work, 
and his times in a condensed and readable form, with convictions rather than pretensions. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Tur Epucatror, gives just what many will 


—School Journal, New York. lol 

—Connecticut School Journal. oO} 

Oo} 

—The Christian Register, Boston. 0} 
0} 

on receipt of price. ° 

° 

0} 

Somerset St., Boston, [lass. 
0000000000000000000) 


Author. Publisher. Price. LI ability to error, of course, extends to this agency as well as to all things human; but we never make 
Nichols. Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. s 74 an error that system or care can prevent. Here are two telegrams that lay on our desk this morning. 
Howe & Leigh. “ “ “ ‘“ "000 Supt. Holden of Olean, N. Y., says: ‘* Can you send me address of kindergarten teacher, with certificate, 
Wells. Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Boston. —— to fill unexpected vacancy?” To which we replied within ten minutes: “* Miss ——, Fairport, kindergarten 
Slaughterer, graduate—uniform certiticate—superior—will come immediately.” It did not take long to make that selec- 
Ford, The Morse Company, New York. ~___ | tion, as we had looked up this lady’s record carefully the day before, with reference to another position. 
Rice. Vaughan & Morrill, Tacoma. 1.00 The next was more difficult. It came from the HUN fire for some time before we could strike the 

. Tennyson. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston at president of the board at Crown Point, and right person. It read: Can you supply Jen- 
Clarke. EK. T. Clarke & Co., Reading, Mass. —— | for our grammar department— or another candidate—$300—forty weeks? Wanted atonce.” The lady 
Wood. Home Market Club. Boston’ . he spoke of had just accepted a position in Salamanca at $400, and it is not easy to find a teacher for $300 
ker Rand, McNally, & Co., Chicago. 701° ho can be thoroughly recommended. The only chance was to find some one 80 unwilling to let the year 
Elmslie. American $. 8. Union, Phila,” th begin without having a place that she would accept less than she ought to have. Our advice usually is to 
Ward. Koberts Bros.. Boston 1.2% wait tilla better place comes; but some are bound to sacrifice salary for certainty, and ‘ 

a. Werner School Book Co., N. Y. 60 THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY...............- Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Pool. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 1.50 Yv 
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For Instvuctors and Students. 
HEROES OF THE NATIONS 


A series of biographical studies of certain representative historical characters, about whom have 
gathered national traditions. Per volume, cloth extra, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 
18 volumes now ready; each volume is fully illustrated with portraits, views, and maps. 

NELSON. By W. Clark Russell, CICERO. ByJ. L. Strachan-Davidson. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, By C. R.L, Fletcher. LINCOLN. By Noah Brooks. 


PERICLES. By Evelyn Abbott. HENRY THE NAVIGATOR. 
By Alice Gardner. 


By C. Beazley. 


* THEODORIC, By Thomas Hodgkin. JULIAN, 
SIDNEY. By Fox-Bourne. LOUIS XIV. By Arthur Hassall. 
CESAR. By W. Warde Fowler. CHARLES XII. By Rh. Nisbet Bain. 
WYCLIF. By Lewis Sergeant. LORENZO DE’?MEDICI. By Edward Armstrong. 
NAPOLEON, By W. O'Connor Morris. JEANNE D’ARC. By Mrs. M, O. W. Oliphant. 


HENRY OF NAVARRE. COLUMBUS. By Washington Irving. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS 


A series of Graphic Historical Studies. Each narrative is complete in one volume, small 8vo, 
profusely illustrated, and containing maps and plans. Per volume, cloth extra, $1.50; half 
leather, gilt top, $1.75. Descriptive illustrated prospectus (106 pages) sent for ten cents, 
(44 volumes now in readiness.) 


The next two volumes to appear will be The Story of Bohemia, by C. Epmunp 
Mauricg, and The Story of Canada, by J. G. Bourinor. 


COOPER’S WORKS 


“ The Mohawk Edition,” to be issued in 32 volumes. Printed from new plates, and bound in the 
general style of the Hudson Edition of Irving’s works. The edition will be sold in sets, or 
in separate volumes, according to the convenience of the buyer. Cloth extra, with frontis- 
piece, per volume, $1.25; per set, $4000, ‘The first three sections, now ready, comprise :— 

The Deerslayer — Last of the Mohicans — The Pathfinder — The Pioneers — The Prairie = The Spy — The 
Pilot — Red Rover— Wing and Wing— The Water-Witeh—The Two Admirals — The Sea-Lions — 
Homeward Bound — Home as Found — The Crater — Afloat and Ashore — Miles Wallingford — Jack Tier. 

Sections IV. and V., completing the work, ready shortly. 


AMERICAN ORATIONS 


From the Colonial Period to the Present Time, selected as specimens of eloquence, and with 
special reference to their value in throwing light upon the more important epochs and issues 
of American history. Edited with introductions and notes’ by the late ALEXANDER JOHN- 
STON of the College of New Jersey. Ke-edited with new;material and historical notes by Pro- 
fessor James A. Woodburn of Indiana University. Four volumes, each complete in itself, 
and sold separately. 16mo. gilt top. 


First and SECOND SERIES now in readiness. Per volume, $1.25. 


By P. F. Willert. 


A NEW BOOK. 


Physical Exercises and Gymnastics for 
Girls and Women. 


Arranged for use of Teachers in High Schools, Private Schools, Gymnasia, etc., by 
F. J. HARVEY, Principal of West of England Physical Training School and Gymnasium, 


Exeter. With 104 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. $1.25. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 
91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Publishers. 


C.A. KOEHLER & CO. BOOKS 


149A Tremont St., 
(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 


Boston, Mass. 


Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 
43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
— PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language 

MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books}. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 

SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc 


ete. 
H. I. SMITH, J. D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton P1l., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 


oe 


O 


Literal and 
Interlinear 


ee 


Greek, Latin, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish 


Teachers who are willing to devote a 
Wanted, part of their spare time to soliciting 


orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. We wr and 
write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. urnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 
N. E. DEPT., 352 Washington’ St., BosToN. Agency Dept.. N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


SERIES I. — Colonialism — Constitutional Government — The Rise of Democracy — The Rise of Na- 
tionality. SERIES Il,— The Anti-Slavery Struggle. 


The other two series will follow shortly. 


ECONOMICS 


An Account of the Relations between Private Property and Public Welfare. By ARTHUR TWIN- 
ING HADLEY, Professor of Political Economy in Yale University. 8vo, $2.50 net. 


‘No higher compliment can be paid this work than to say that it is hard to determine whether the ep- 
ithet ‘ judicial’ or ‘ judicious’ would more appropriately characterize it. . . It will not only be found 
invaluable by readers at large, but will also at once command the attention and admiration of economists 
the world over.”’ —Nation, 


G. P. PUTNAII’S SONS 


NEW YORK LONDON 


S/LVER, BURDETT & © 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


By JouNn S. CLARK. Price, 20 cents. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications 
on Art Instruction address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 ee St. | 47 East roth St., | 151 Wabash Ave,, 
OSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 

(} the recommendation of the Superintendent and 

the Assistant Superintendents, the Rand-NcNally 

Geographies (Elementary and Grammar School) were 


adopted for use in the Chicago Public Schools, by res- 
olution of the Board of Education, June 10th, 1896. 


For special introductory terms and prices, address 


RAND, McNALLY, & CO,, 


NEW YORK 
31K. 17th 8t, 


WILLIATIS & ROGERS’ 
N 

$ 

Systematic Collections 


\ \ 

/ 
TEXT-BOOKS have by sheer force of superior merit and 

Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 

RELIEF MAPS. 


originality won their way into schools in all parts of the coun- aA 
try. Teachers who have used these books unhesitatingly pronounce them to be the most 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 


Teachable, Practical, and Labor-Saving works on the subject now in print. The series 
correct 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 


comprises three books :— 
FIRST LESSONS IN BOOKKEEPING, for Graded and District Schools. 
NEW INTRODUCTIVE BOOKKEEPING, for High Schools, Normals, and 
Lantern Slides, Charts, «oc. 
Washington School Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 


Academies. 
NEW COMPLETE BOOKKEEPING, for Business Colleges and Commercial 
one-half the usual . 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 


> 


\ 
AY 
\() 


Departments. 

Some of the reasons why these books are so popular are: They simplify the subject; reduce 
the work of the teacher; fascinate and stimulate the pupil; are up to date; are high in grade 
and low in price. 

Specimen pages and catalogue of complete list of Commercial and Common School Text- 
Books sent free to teachers and school officers on application. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
New England Depository: 
The Boston School Supply Company, 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


for $3.50. h collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Send for circulars. 

EDWIN HOWELL, 
eow 612 17th St., N. w., Washington D. «. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 

_Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, ] 

i> SUMMER SESSION AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 

INRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


cow 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers 
instruction by correspondence in many of its departments, including 
courses In Pedagogy, Literature, Mathematics, 


Degrees are not granted upon work 
courses when completed by examination 
degree be shortened. 

I 


done wholly by correspondence, but credit will be given for 
ty, and thus the time of residence required for 4 


at the Universi 
Work may be commenced at any time, Special circulars will be sent on appli- 


It CHICAGO or NEW YORK. cation to THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division C), The Correspondence-Study Dept., CHICAGO. 
Mi 
j Stuffed Animals 
Casts of Fossils, 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | 
Belief Maps, Send for Circular. ROCHESTER. N. Y. Invertebrates. __/ 
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September. 


A PLEASANT look hath she, 
Z Such as the children love to see upon 
Their mother’s face, when they their smile have won: 


Let others choose their love, —September pleases me. 
— Thomas Mac Kellar. 


MAPLE TREFS. 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 


LEAVES AND FRUIT. 


vated people, unless they have lived in 
the country and are naturally observing, 
know much about trees, Lessons on the 
shapes and kinds of leaves have proba- 
bly been planned by many teachers who intend to 
have their pupils study plants this autumn, and col- 
lections made for such a purpose can be utilized in 
the way I am about to indicate, for maple leaves are 
likely to be among the most common ones gathered. 
If a collection of fruits has also been made, the mate- 
rial needed is all ready. ‘The leaves should be well 
pressed before the lessons but not attached to the 
permanent sheets, because it is often necessary to ex- 
amine the back of the leaf. 

The teacher should have at least one branch large 
enough to show the arrangement of the leaves on the 


a few, even among edu- 


2. 


Fic. 1.— Leaf and fruit of silver maple, one half natural size. The 
fruit is a double key, the halves separating when they are ripe. 
stem, besides blackboard drawings of each kind of 
leaf and fruit. The three maples are first described, 
then compared, as follows. 

The silver maple has opposite, simple, graceful 
leaves with blade and petiole. The leaf is palmate- 
veined and palmately lobed, with tive lobes, the three 
large ones long and pointed, the two lower spreading. 
The margin is irregularly ¢ut and toothed, and the 
two upper notches or sinuses, are very narrow. Tlie 
leaf is green above and silvery beneath. A drooping 
spray of silver maple leaves is very graceful, and the 
same touch of grace is seen in the oval shape of the 
seed and in the sweep of the woody ridges passing 
from the seed over the wing. The fruit is a long and 
double key, each half being two inches or more in 
length, and the two meeting at very nearly a right 
angle, 

The sugar maple ( Fig. 2 ) also has opposite, broad, 
simple leaves with blade and _ petiole. They are 
palmate-veined and palmately three to five-lobed, with 
open, rounded sinuses, and lobes tapering to a point. 
There may be one or two large teeth on each lobe, but 


there are often only wavy projections like young 
lobes. The color is green on the upper surface, pale 
on the lower. The fruit consists of two keys over an 


inch long, hanging by their long and very slender 


Fie, 2. — Leaf and fruit of sugar maple, reduced one half. 


stems from the ends of the branches. The wings of 
the fruit curve slightly towards each other, and the 
seed is small and thick. 

The red maple ( Fig. 3) has broad, thin, opposite, 
simple leaves with blade and petiole, the latter long 
and slender. They are palmate-veined, have three 


Fic. 3.— Leaf of red maple with the small fruit, both one half the 
natural size. 


to five lobes, pointed at the end, open sinuses, and 
more or less heart-shaped base. The margin is irregu- 
larly saw-toothed, or serrate. 
above, pale on the under side, changing to a brilliant 
red in autumn. A spray of these leaves is scarcely 
inferior in grace and lightness to one of the silver 


The leat is bright green 


maple, while surpassing that in beauty of color. 
The fruit is a double key, less than an inch long, 
with a little oval seed and a thin, delicate wing. 

All have opposite, simple, palmate-veined and lobed 
leaves, and double-key fruits. The silver maple has 
the most shapely and deeply cut leaves with the sil- 
very underside; the sugar maple 1s the only one that 
has no small teeth; and the red maple has the bright- 
est leaves with fine saw-teeth running down the 
sinuses. The silver maple has the largest, finest 
fruit; and the red maple has the smallest, most 
delicate fruit. 

The points to be noticed on the leaf of the Norway 
maple (Fig. 4) are its size, the green color of the 
underside and the dark green of the upper surface, 
the heart-shaped base, and the broad lobes with five 
large teeth, but no serrations. In picking a leaf from 
the stem a drop of milky juice can be detected at the 
base of the petiole. This is a marked peculiarity of 
this tree, as none of our native maples, in the eastern 
part of the country at least, has a milky juice, but it 


is more readily seen in the spring when the sap is 
flowing freely. The very large fruit has a flat, three- 
sided seed with wings that 
straight line. 


diverge nearly in a 


The sycamore maple is best deseribed by compar- 
ing 1t with the Norway. It has smaller, rough, very 


broad leaves with an unevenly serrate margin. The 


Fic, 4.—A very large and regular leaf of the Norway maple with 
the fruit, both reduced to one-third the natural size. 
coarser fruit hanging in long, heavy clusters has less 
divergent wings and a thicker seed. 
A comparison of these with the three native maples 


studied shows that the sharp, taper-pointed teeth of 


the lobes distinguish the Norway leaf from that of 
the sugar maple, the only one with which it is likely 
to be confused, while on a freshly picked leaf the 
milky juice will identify it beyond question. The 


} 


{ 
t 

I 


Fic, 5.—Large leaf and fruit of the striped maple, reduced one- 
half. 
sycamore maple resembles the red maple in its un- 
evenly serrate margin, but is a broader. darker, 
thicker, and every way heavier leaf. The divergent 
wings of the Norway maple, and the round seeds and 
thick wings of the sycamore maple easily mark the 
fruits of the two species. 

Pupils in some sections of the country can take the 
striped maple, or moosewood, and in others the 
spiked, or mountain maple, both tall shrubs or small 
The striped maple (Fig. 5) 
is conspicuous for the handsome broad leaves narrow- 


trees of northern woods. 


ing to the base, which have three tapering lobes and 
a finely serrate margin, its green bark marked with 
dark red stripes, and its indented seeds. Rough, 
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large-toothed leaves with prominent veins and downy truth of the beauty of the flowers in autumn: — 


lower surface characterize 


Intelligence. 


the spiked maple. — 


NATURE STUDY FOR SEPTEMBER. 


BY A. C. BOYDEN, 


Bridgewater Normal School. 


FLOWERS IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 

HESE can be collected by the children 
from day to day, and the teacher can 
aid in their arrangement in such artistic 
ways as to beautify the room. These 
contributions will include both wild and 

cultivated flowers, which 
with fresh 
the 

They assist 


are renewed 


varieties as season 
progresses. 
in the care of the bou- 
quets that the floral visi- 
tors may be thought of 
as regular members of 
the school sessions. It 
is wise for the children 
to be encouraged in con- 
plants 


tributing potted 
of 
main during the term or 
year. These beautiful 
surroundings directly lead to that sympathy for natu- 
ral objects which is the foundation for all true nature 
study. A little care in selecting plants having a 
variety of leaf and flower, as well as differeut habits 
of growth, will aid in extending this influence, by 
showing nature’s manifold ways in doing her beauti- 


various kinds to re- 


ful work. 

In the morning talks let the children tell where 
they found the flowers growing, as a means of calling 
attention to their natural surroundings and as a 
stimulus to the search for flowers in their homes. 
The attention should be called to the value of flowers 
in beautifying the country road or city park, so that 
the eyes will hereafter notice such things with a new 
interest, and a new feeling will stir the heart. 


LISTS OF FLOWERS. 


Lists of the flowers collected or recognized may be 
placed on the blackboard. They serve to introduce 
the flowers by name to us, and help in fixing the 
names for future use. Affixing in some way the 
color of the flowers aids in recalling the appearance 
as the eye runs over the names. If the list is con- 
tinued into the late fall, the hardier flowers will be 
noticed, and an occasional reflowering of some spring 
plant will be found. All of these things keep the 
eyes on the watch, and the thoughts busy on plant 
life. 

Among the more common will .be the yellow mul- 
Jein of the dry fields, the yellow and orange “ butter- 
and-eggs”’ found along the roadsides, the brilliant 
ventians, and cardinal flower. The composite family 
will probably contribute the most specimens,— the 
small fall dandelion growing along the roadside, the 
purple asters, a variety of goldenrods, the white yar- 
row. chrysanthemums, and sunflowers. Dana’s “ How 
to Know the Wild (Scribner’s) will be 
found very valuable by the teacher in quickly deter- 


Flowers ” 


mining the names and habits of the flowers as brought 
in Vv the children. 
THE 


COLORS OF FLOWERS. 


To cultivate still further the appreciation of the 
beauty of the flowers, let the children select the col- 
ored papers that will match the colors of the leaves 
and flowers. 
the teacher's direction) on cardboard, to hang beside 


These papers may be mounted (under 
the flowers for the day. This impresses the thought 
of the variety of colors and of the harmony of color- 
ing in each plant. Children in the upper primary 
grades can aid in pressing some of the flowers, to be 
papers 
These may hang in the room for a 


mounted on the cardboard with the colored 
beside them. 
time, by the list of flowers, as another means of inter- 
esting the children in the local flora. 

Some literary selection will aid in impressing this 


‘* Tell me, sunny goldenrod, 
Growing everywhere, 
Did fainies come from fairyland, 
And make the dress you wear ?” 


WORK OF THE FLOWERS. 


A simple way to bring out this truth with the 
youngest children is to have them trace by observa- 
tion the life of a flower,—the growth of a separate 
flower stem with green buds upon it, the gradual 
opening of the green leaves, the unfolding of the col- 
ored flower leaves enclosing the stamens and _pistils. 
The yellow powder (pollen) on the stamens shows that 
the flower is ripe, and the bees are busy getting the 
honey. Gradually the flower leaves fade and fall off; 
the stamens soon follow their example, and the green 
fruit begins to appear. The fruit increases in size 
till it is ripe, often changing color; then it splits 
open, and the little seeds escape to the ground, to be 
ready to make new plants next spring. Thus, in 
simple form, the life history of the plant is thought 
out by the child, and what he sees in one case he is 
led to tind all about him in other plants. The collec- 
tion of dry fruits containing seeds will emphasize the 
thought. 

On the back of the fern leaves which the children 
gather are found the rows of little brown pockets, 
from which can be shaken the powder, that will fall 
to the ground and prepare new fern plants. Even 
these plants, without any flowers, are doing the same 
work of preparation for new plants. 


PARTS OF THE FLOWER. 


In the second and third years the parts of the 
flower can be examined more carefully for the pur- 
pose of expanding the truth already gained. Garden 
nasturtiums are easily obtained in such numbers that 
each child may have one to examine. As the first 
exercise, he should be encouraged to tell just what he 
sees as he sees it. He will not report the facts in 
the expected order, but slight guidance will direct 
him toward the important points, and names may be 
given as needed (also written on the board). In the 
nasturtium the following may be observed: A yellow 
cup holds the other parts of the flower. It is cut 
into five pointed parts (sepals), and it has a long, 
yellow spur on the under side. There are five large 
orange (?) flower leaves (petals) set in the cup. 
Three of them have long stems, and the same three 
have fringes on the inside; the other two have long, 
dark lines pointing down into the spur. By careful 
search, eight stamens can be counted in the cup, each 
with a thick part on the end. Some are long and 
some are short. Probably on one only will be found 
the powder (pollen), which can be rubbed off with 
the tinger; in the others it is not ripe. In the middle 
is found another stem-like part (pistil), with no thick 
part on the end. 

After the children have told all they can see and 
think, use a few moments to think of the use of the 
parts,— the cup, to hold the other parts; the spur, to 
hold the honey for the bees and butterflies (if not 
seen, suggest the watching of insects on a bed of nas- 
turtiums). The bright colors attract them, and the 
dark lines point to the honey. 

At another lesson, review the observations by 
teaching the children to use the new names in oral 
A few of the best can be written the 
Still another lan- 
guage exercise may be conducted by writing a list of 
words on the board, to be put into written sentences. 
Later they can be read aloud. Meantime the children 
will be looking for these same parts in other flowers 
which they collect, and a little guidance will lead 
them to use the names as they talk about the flowers. 

By bringing in the flowers at different stages, the 
steps in forming the seeds can 


sentences. 
board for reading and copying. 


on 


be noticed,— the 
ripening stamens; the withering sepals, petals, and 
stamens; the lengthening pistil, with the fruit form- 
ing at its base; the final formation of the three- 
parted fruit, with its seeds. Another series of language 
exercise will naturally follow, and specimens of ripen- 
ing fruits will be collected. 


In the third year the toad flax, or “ butter-and- 
eggs,” is another flower which can be examined on 
the same plan, and it can be sketched and colored. 
More extended descriptions can be written from lists 
of words, or from a series of questions. The latter 
serve somewhat as a guide in the formation of the 
sentences. These papers will show the teacher what 
further observation or drill is required. Dictation 
exercises are excellent means of drilling on the lan- 
guage points. 

In the fourth year a more careful study of the 
flower and its development is desirable. If the nas- 
turtium is used, the following facts will be found, but 
the same plan may be used for any available flower. 
The calyx is distinguished, and the children are asked 
to tell as many facts as they can observe (the calyx 
is a cup, five parts with sharp points, sepals; three 
upper sepals extend into a spur, all are yellowish), 
The corolla is distinguished and studied in the same 
manner (five colored petals, attached to the cup, alter. 
nating with the sepals, two in one set, three in the 
other, the latter fringed and with stems). The sta- 
mens are found and counted, their length noted, the 
anthers described, and particular attention is paid to 
the one that has ripened pollen on it. The pistil is 
separated from the stamens and its position noted in 
the middle of the flower. The use of the calyx in 
holding the other parts and in protecting them in the 
bud is thought out, the bright colored flower leaves 
with their odor and honey is -seen to attract the in- 
sects, the stamens produce the pollen which is carried 
by the bees to the pistils of other flowers, and the 
pistil will be seen to produce the fruit. The teacher 
will need to tell simply the work of the bees in carry- 
ing pollen from one flower to another, and its work in 
forming the fruit. (Bergen’s Botany.) 

A simple outline written on the board will serve as 
a basis for the language paper, a paragraph being 
written on each : — 

Calyx—sepals. 

Corolla—petals. 


Stamens—anthers—pollen. 
Pistil— 

A short dictation exercise preceding the paper will 
give an example of the plan of description. 

The changes in the flowers will be traced and par- 
ticular attention given to the pistil; it increases in 
length, three branches are distinctly seen on the tip 
of which the pollen falls as brought by the bees, 
while the ovary expands into a three parted fruit; 
finally the upper part of the pistil dies, and only the 
fruit is left with its seeds. For this a subject may 
be selected as the basis of the language paper — “ How 
a Flower Changes into a Fruit,” or “The Story of 
a Flower.” This study is of special value when it 
stimulates to the finding of other flowers that are 
changing in the same manner, and thus a truth of 
nature is discovered, A collection of these fruits is a 
natural consequence of the interest that has been 
stirred. 


INSECTS AND FLOWERS, 


The children should be encouraged to watch the 
insects that visit the flowers and quite a list may be 
made — bees, butterflies, flies, beetles, ants, ete. 
A more careful watching may tell how they get the 
honey from the flowers —a_ butterfly kept under 
glass on some flowers may show his long, spiral 
tongue by which he reaches down into the deep tube 
flowers, or flowers near the open window will invite 
insects, and their movements may be watched. Their 
success or failure in reaching the sweets may be ap- 
parent, and the reason is at once sought. The teacher 
may supplement the observation by telling the story 
of some insects and the flowers. 

** Buzz! buzz! buzz! 
This is the song of the bee. 
His legs are of yellow; 
A jolly good fellow, 
And yet a great worker is he.” 

(For the rest of this attractive poem see Lovejoy’s ‘‘ Nature 
in Verse,” p. 140.] 

DESCRIPTIONS OF FLOWERS, 


In the grammar grades this work will expand into 
a more extended description of the whole plant, that 
its plan of growth may be found. 
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A bouquet of nasturtiums on the teacher’s desk 
suggests the thought of studying this plant to see 
what it teaches us. Specimens will be needed, a 
whole plant with its roots carefully pulled, and some 
leaves with stems attached, as well as the flowers. 
Where and how it grows, and how long it lives will 
be questions for outside observation. At the next 
exercise we are ready to report and to begin our ob- 
servations of the parts. In order to see the most we 
will draw the parts, the children tell what they see, 
and the teacher directs in the drawings —the leaf- 
stem (petiole) in its position; the blade of the leaf, 
its Shape, margin, number and arrangement of veins. 
This exercise closes with a few thoughts as to the 
arrangement of the leaves by which each one holds 
itself out in the sunlight for the growth of the whole 
plant. 

In a similar manner a pictorial drawing of the 
whole flower is made and colored if desired ; this sug- 
gests a few words on the various colors produced by 
careful cultivation. The separate parts of the flower 
are now drawn, that the plan of the flower may be 
more evident, and names are given which are written 
beside the parts. It is seen that these names will 
help us in describing other flowers ; that the parts are 
arranged in circles ;.that there are two sets of flower 
leaves fitted to protect the inner parts and attract in- 
sects by their color, odor, and nectar; that there are 
two sets of stem-like parts, stamens and pistils, whose 
exact work is to be watched. Other drawings will 
show the pistil with enlarged ovary, and the final 
fruit. 

The following may be read and explained to the 
children as they hold the flowersin hand. If desired, 
it may be dictated later and added to the papers on 
this flower: The nasturtium has the honey at the base 
of the spur. “This is a feast prepared for the but- 
terflies. When one of them visits the nasturtium, he 
perches on the lowest petal, which projects forward 
and forms a convenient alighting-board for him. 
Standing there much at his ease, he can push his long 
proboscis into the bottom of the spur, and in so doing 
he must brush against the stamens, which, when ripe, 
project beyond the mouth of the flower tube. Some 
pollen adheres to his velvety head, and when he visits 
another nasturtium he will probably run against the 
pistil in such a way as to leave part of his load of 
gold-dust upon it. He thus acts as a messenger for 
the nasturtiums, and honestly earns the nectar which 
they bestow.” 

A written description may accompany the drawings, 
according to an outline of points: — 


Where and how it grows. 

Root — kind, size, rootlets. 

Stem — color, length, form, surface. 
Leaves — arrangement, color, form, surface. 
Flowers — arrangement, colors, parts. 
Fruit — color, parts, seeds. 


One such plant carefully studied reveals the gen- 
eral truths about flowers that can be applied to any 
extent. 

In another grade the toad flax may be studied ina 
similar manner. 

Smooth, erect stem; narrow, alternate leaves ; 
‘alyx with five parts; yellow and orange corolla with 
two lips and a spur. Four stamens and one pistil. 
“The blossoms are bright yellow, all except the little 
pouting lips, which are orange colored. By pressing 
gently at the corners of the mouth we can force the 
lips apart, and then we see that the stamens and pistil 
ue well inside in a position corresponding to that of 
he tonsils, while the honey is down the throat. The 
‘ips close firmly over the pollen and honey, and a 
small creeping insect is quite unable to force an en- 
The bee is the wished-for 
When she comes 


trance between them. 
suest, to whom all barriers yield. 
to call she alights upon the lower lip and her weight 
causes it to drop. Then she sees two bright golden 
bands running along the palate of the flower. They 
suide her attention to the mouth of a deep pocket, in 
which the honey is stored, and in order to reach it 
she must jostle the stamens, which stand directly in 
the way. Then she flies off, pollen laden, to another 


flower, while the lip, relieved of her weight, springs 
back and silently closes.” 


THE COMPOSITE FAMILY. 


This is one of the largest families of flowers which 
the children will meet. In the upper grammar grades 
some study of this family is possible. Collections 
may be made and specimens pressed in making up a 
class album. In each case the locality of growth is 
indicated as well as the name and date; also some ap- 
propriate quotation may be added. They may be 
grouped upon some such plan as the following: — 

(Weeds) fall dandelions, thistles, yarrow, burdock, 
flea-bane, goldenrods, tansy, (ornament) asters, dah- 
lias, chrysanthemum, sunflower, (useful) lettuce, 
chicory, chamomile, ete. 

A goldenrod may be studied as a type, according to 
the plan already suggested. 


Introductory out-of-door observation : — 


Habit — roadsides, fields, woods; late summer and 
fall ; perennial herb. 

toot — many roots from underground stem, thick 
roots at the axis of the main stem. 


Observation of specimen as basis of a sketch : — 


Stem — erect, stout, hairy, two to six feet high, 
branching near the top. 

Leaves — alternate, lance-shaped, sharply toothed, 
and pointed (rough). 

Flowers — yellow, small flower heads clustered 
along the branches which spread from upper part 
of the stem, short rays. Two kinds of flowers, disk 
and ray flowers. Small seeds. 

Written description from outline, with appropriate 
literary selection. 

Comparison with the asters reveals a somewhat 
different arrangement of flowers —dense heads sur- 
rounded by a set of scales (bracts) that give it the 
appearance of one flower. The yellow centre is com- 
posed of very many tubular flowers, each with its 
separate parts, while the ray flowers are arranged in 
an attractive way around the disk, each with its pistil, 
but no stamens, By investigating with a pin these 
parts can be found. The following description will 
set the children watching with eager interest: “The 
stamens seem to have literally laid their heads _to- 
gether to keep the pistil in restraint, and to prevent 
it from using any pollen except what is made at home. 
But the pistil wants sunshine and liberty, and 
stretches itself in its little golden prison, pushing the 
mass of pollen up before it, till the prison roof bursts. 
Then out springs the pistil, driving the pollen before 
it in a little cloud. If a fly has alighted close by, he 
receives a liberal sprinkling. With this unexpected 
and rather overwhelming donation he creeps or flies 
to another floret, or, better still, to another plant. 
Thus the little floret makes sure of setting its little 
seed by imported pollen only.” 

The fall dandelion differs from the previous in 
having only strap-shaped flowers clustered in the 
Each flower has its bristles (calyx), corolla, 
stamens, and pistil. The growth of the bristles to 
help scatter the seeds is a very interesting observa- 
tion. A simple comparison with the other members 
of this family will bring out the common character- 
istics. “The flowers thus joining forces are more 
likely to attract insects. The chance of getting honey 
from so many flowers at once is greatly appreciated 
by insects; and their visits are more likely to be ef- 
fectual, since the chances are that one alighting will 
touch many florets. No wonder, therefore, that 
“composite flowers,” as these are called, are a very 
family.” (Hardinge’s 


heads. 


wide-spread and successful 
“ With the Wild Flowers.”) 

The result of all this study is to bring the children 
into sympathy with the flowers, to lead them to ob- 
serve more closely that they may find out some of 
nature’s secrets. Some phase of the work will be 
sure to find each child. 

“To him who, in the love of Nature, holds com- 
munion with her visible forms, she speaks a various 


language.” 


September. 


HE goldenrod is yellow; 
ua The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


~ 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun: 

In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook; 

And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 


From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes’ sweet odors rise, 

At noons the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 
With summer's best of weather, 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 
— Helen Hunt. 


‘Right About Face.”’ 


BY MARY D. BRINE. 


right about face! ’’ September cries. 


‘*Right about face, and march!” cries she; 
‘*You, Summer, have had your day, and now, 
In spite of your sorrowful, clouded brow, 


The children belong to me. 


‘* Come, fall into line, you girls and boys, 
Tanned and sun-burned, merry and gay ; 
Turn your backs to the woods and hills, | 
The meadow ponds and the mountain rills, iy 
And march from them all away. 


‘* Are you loath, I wonder, to say farewell 
To the summer days and the summer skies? 
Ah! the time flies fast, and vacation is done ; 
You've finished your season of frolic and fun; 


Now turn your tardy eyes if 

‘*'Toward your lessons and books, my dears. ; 
Why, where would our men and women be } 


If the chi/dren forever with summer played? j 
Come, right about face,” September said, 
* And return to school with me.” 
— Harper's Young People 


The Cardinal Flower. 


BY LAURA FROST ARMITAGE. 


HE cardinal flower, tall and straight, 
yy Now proudly lifts her head. 
When summer days are nearly o’er 
We see her standing on the shore, 
Arrayed in richest red. 


Perhaps, in velvet garments clad, 
She cannot bear the heat, 

For shady nooks by water side 

Are where she dearly loves to hide 
And cool her dainty feet. 4 


Estelle’s Astronomy. 
UR little Estelle 
@) Was perplexed when she found 


That this wonderful world 
That we live on is round. 


How ‘tis held in its place 
In its orbit so true 

Was a puzzle to her, 
With no answer in view. 4 


‘*+ Tt must be,”’ said Estelle, 
‘* Like a ball in the air 
That is hung by a string : — 


But the string isn’t there! 
— Delia Hart Stone, in St. Nicholas. 


The Dandelion. 


& E is a roguish little elf, a gay, audacious fellow, 
| Who tramps about in doublet green, 
And skirt of brightest yellow. 
In every field, by every road, 
He peeps among the grasses, 
And'shows his sunny little face 
To every one that passes.” 
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The Kitten’s Game of Tennis. 


BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


WO kittens played a game of tennis one day, 
% And played by rule, —the only right way ; 
A crow, a jay, and little birds three 
Sat high on a fence near by to see. 


For a net they borrowed a spider’s web fine, 
From a sunflower it stretched to a wayside vine ; 
Their balls were four ripe currants red ; 

After this game a feast they would spread. 


Little black kitty began to serve, 

And away went the red ball on a curve; 
‘* Ah! you’re out,” said white kitty cat. 
‘**Can’t you play tennis better than that?” 


And the bugs crawled out; they heard the shout, 
And came to see what ’twas all about. 

The kittens, spry, jumped high, then low, 

As over the net their balls would go. 


Down tumbled black kitty at ‘* 15-all,” 

And white kitty scrambled to find the ball ; 

And the bugs and birds all laughed to see 

What great tennis-players these kittens could be. 


‘*One game! One set! Nowadance! A feast! 
Come away, we’!l treat each bird and beast.”’ 
But a little brown dog came bounding on, 
And in a moment the little white kitties were gone. 


And the sunflower shook and laughed so hard, 
That the net broke down in the tennis-yard ; 
And the birdies three on the rail fence high 
Ate up the tennis-balls —a nice currant pie. 


And this was the end of the game and feast 
That the kittens planned for bird and beast. 


Out-of-Doors Arithmetic. 


DD bright buds, and sun, and flowers, 
Al New green leaves and fitful showers 
To a bare world, and the sum 

Of the whole to ‘‘ Spring ” will come. 


Multiply these leaves by more, 

And the flowers by a score ; 

The result —if found aright — 
Will be ‘*‘ Summer,” long and bright. 


Then divide the flowers and sun 
By gray clouds and storms begun, 
And the quotient found will be 

‘+ Autumn ” over land and sea. 


From this then subtract the red 

Of the leaves up overhead — 

Also every flower in sight, 

And you’ve ‘* Winter,” cold and white. 
—F.M. L. 


Rich Man, Poor Man, Beggar Man, Thief. 


UR dear little lass got ready for school 
In her just finished gown so new; 
It had puffed up sleeves and a ruffled skirt, 
And its colors were white and blue. 


With a happy look on her fair young face, 
And humming the chickadee song, 

She threw back kisses for mother to catch, 
And went skipping, hopping along. 


With sorrowful face, and eyes full of tears, 
At luncheon time homeward she ran 
And sobbed out, ‘* O mamma, please take off this gown 


As quick as you possibly can! 


Why, what is the matter, dear child? ’’ she asked ; 
‘« Has it come already to grief? ”’ 

** The buttons! the buttons! The school-girls say 
They count up I'll marry a thief! 


‘Tt’s ‘rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief,’ 
You didn’t put on but just four: 
I want to be rich, but I can’t unless 
You'll put on one button more — 


‘* Then its ‘ rich man’ again; don’t you see, mamma? 
And when all happens for true. 
I'll buy the loveliest things in the stores 
And have them sent home to you.” 


How foolish it seemed! and yet dear mamma 
Sat down with her needle and thread 

And put one more button on to the gown, 
Just because of what those girls said. 


—Susan Teall Perry. 


The peaches are ripe in the orchard, 
The apricots ready to fall, 

And the grapes reach up to the sunshine 
Over the garden wall, 


—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMIS- 
SIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 


INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
Thursday and Friday, August 13 and 14, 1896. 


|For remainder of questions in this examination see American Prim- 
ary Teacher of September.) 


DRAWING. 


10 credits 
Take 


Nore.—Each of the following questions has 
assigned to it. Use compasses for drawing circles. 
measurements from ruler. 

The measure of all work shall be at least one inch. 

1. (a) Explain how a tint of yellow-green is pro- 
duced. (6) In the spectrum of eighteen colors name 
all colors in their proper order. 

4, Sketch (a) a cylinder; (4) modify to represent 
a quart cup. 

5. In perspective what is the relative position of 
the line of direction and the line representing the eye 
level ? 

6. (a) Copy or trace sketch, and find the vanishing 
points on the eye level. (6) Introduce rungs and 
back strips to complete the picture of the chair. 


7. Draw a vertical cross section of the glass ink 
well indicated in the sketch. 


8. Draw a pattern of object represented in sketch. 
Diameter of base three-quarter inches; height of cup 
one inch, length of handle four inches. 


10. Copy sketch. 


COMPOSITION, 


Write a composition on one of the following sub- 
jects: “Summer Resorts,” “Good Roads,” “ A Day’s 
Experience as a School Teacher,” “ A Model Schoo! 
Library.” 

Credits will be given on the merits of the comyusi- 
tion with particular reference to three points : — 

1. The matter; i. ¢e., the thought expressed. 

2. The correctness and propriety of the language 
used. 

3. The orthography, punctuation, division into 
paragraphs, use of capitals, and general appearance. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

1. (a) Do degrees of latitude vary in length’ (i) 
Do degrees of longitude? (¢) Explain your answers. 

2. What chief natural causes have contributed to 
the growth (a) of New York city; (4) of Buttalo ? 

3. Name and locate the capitals of the following: 
(a) Spain, (6) Japan, (¢) Brazil, (7) Washington, 
(e) West Virginia. 

4. (a) Name three rivers of New York which flow 
into Lake Ontario; (4) two which flow into the St. 
Lawrence. 

5. Locate the following cities and tell for what 
each is noted: (a) Paterson, (b) Trenton, (7) St. 
Louis, (¢) New Orleans, (e) Cologne. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. Why is addition ot so much importance ‘ 

2. What do you consider the best method fo 
teaching children to read? Give briefly reasons for 
your answer. 

3. Name two modes of conducting written exer- 
cises in spelling, and state an advantage of each. 

4. What illustrations would you present to a class 
to show the injurious effects of cigarette smoking ” 

5. (a) At what stage of school work should the 
pupil be required to express thought in writing? 
(b) What should be the character of the first work o! 
this kind ? 

6. What evil results may follow the use of a great 
variety of objects in teaching number ? 

7. In teaching current topics what objections are 
there to dwelling upon casualties and crimes ? 

8. A member of the grammar class says: “I know 
who he sees.” By what questions would you lead 
him to see his error? 


ARITHMETIC. 

1. Reduce to integers of lower denominations («) 
# mi., .0O64575A. 

2. Write in words a number containing six units 
of the fifth integral order, eight of the fourth, five 
of the second, one of the first, four of the third deci- 
mal order, and tive of the fifth. 

3. Required the base of a right-angled triangle 
whose hypothenuse is 16} feet, and perpendicular 9} 
feet. 

4. {44-14 2+4- (1645) +7} 

5. How many pounds of flour will be required to 
make 1,000 pounds of bread, if the bread weigh 30° 
more than the flour used ? 
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